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This Issue in Brief 
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Workers’ experiences during first phase of reconversion. 


During the winter of 1945-46 former war workers were earning an average of 
31 percent less than they had in the spring of 1945, as there had been a definite 
shift toward the lower-wage industries. This was disclosed by a follow-up study 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Their shift from wartime to peacetime in- 
dustries was also accompanied by geographical dispersion. Page 707. 


Work stoppages caused by labor-management disputes in 1945. 


In 1945 work stoppages resulting from disputes between employers and em- 

loyees reached a total of 4,750, involving about 3% million workers and resulting 
in 38 million man-days’ idleness. The number of workers involved and their idle- 
ness were the largest in volume since 1919, following the end of World War I, 
lost time averaging 11 days per worker. ‘Three-fourths of the year’s total idleness 
occurred after VJ—day, with stoppages becoming bigger, longer, and more stub- 
born of solution. Forty-two stoppages were large-scale, including more than 10,000 
workers each. A third of the stoppages were settled directly by the companies 
and the unions. Under the War Labor Disputes Act, the National bor 
Relations Board conducted 1,445 strike ballots, with only 213 work stoppages 
resulting (4.5 percent of the year’s total). Page 718. 


Progress of State minimum-wage legislation, 1943-45. 


The end of the war has brought renewed importance to the establishment of 
minimum-wage rates, particularly in service industries, which, for the most part, 
are not covered under the Fair Labor Standards Act. No new minimum-wage 
laws were enacted during the 3-year period, January 1943 to December 1945. 
Some amendments were adopted, however, which have considerable significance 
from the standpoint of minimum-wage progress and probable future develop- 
ments in this field. These raised statutory rates for women in two States, and 
extended coverage to men in two States. A summary account of legislative and 
wage-board activity for the 3-year period is presented on page 736. 


Employment situation in Latin America. 


There was no serious over-all decline in employment in Latin America after the 
end of World War II. In Colombia and Ecuador the situation was mixed, with 
unemployment for workers of some types and shortages of workers in other 
pursuits. Reports from Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, and Mexico showed little re- 
conversion unemployment; the job situation showed little change in Costa Rica 
and Venezuela. In Peru there were reports of labor shortages. In Brazil there 
wassome decline in industrial employment late in 1944 and earlyin1945. Although 
there was a demand for workers in the country, those who had been working in 
industry were hesitant to go to work in agricultural or pastoral areas because of 
the lower wage levels. he recession was short, however, and recent reports 
indicate that job openings exceed the number of persons seeking work. Page 741. 


Wartime railroad employment. 


In 1944 class I steam railroads reached an all-time high in volume of freight 
and passenger traffic handled. Neither the volume of employment nor the 
carriers’ physical facilities increased correspondingly, however. From July 
1940 to September 1945 the average number of employees on these roads rose 
only 35 percent, with increases in the various States ranging from 7.8 percent in 
Wisconsin to 101.6 in Arizona. Page 753. 
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IV THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


Nonfarm placements by U. S. Employment Service in 1945. 


Nonagricultural jobs filled by the U. 8. Employment Service in 1945 number. 
9.8 million—a decline of a seventh from the wartime peak of 11.4 million ;, 
1944. More than half of the total placements were made in manufacturing 
industries. Unskilled work (5.2 million positions) predominated. The plac. 
ments of nonwhite workers (1.9 million) represented a smaller proportional decreas 
in number from the previous year than those of white referrants. Openings fi}\o, 
by women declined by 842,000. Veteran placements reached 1.2 million; thos 
for the handicapped approximated the number for 1944. Page 755. 


Wage structure of electroplating and polishing industry, January 1945. 


Straight-time hourly earnings of plant workers employed by job electroplate, 
averaged 88 cents in January 1945. Men averaged 94 cents and women 7() cen;. 
an hour. A twelfth of the men and a third of the women earned less than 65 cep;, 
an hour. In the two occupations in which women were employed in significay; 
numbers—platers and platers’ helpers—average hourly earnings for the women 
were 85 cents and 68 cents, respectively, or 15 and 13 percent below the earnings 


of men in these occupations, $1.00 and 78 cents. Other wage data and informa. 


tion on wage practices in the industry are given in the article on page 767. 


Price trends in foreign countries since V E-day. 


Since VE-day, price controls have been continued with few present or planned 
relaxations in almost all of the 26 foreign countries for which data are availab| 
Price levels in British and western European countries have shown little or 
no change, while a general upward trend has occurred in most Latin America, 
countries, in the Middle East, and in southern and eastern Europe. Sing 
July 1945, price increases have continued in China but less rapidly than during 
the earlier months of the year. In Japan measures were taken to combat inflatio: 
in late February and early March. age 777. 
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CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods ! 


[Available in reprint form] 
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1939: 





Unit or base 
period 


March 


Febru- | Janu- 


March 


Average 
for year 









Employment and unemployment 








Female. eS a ae 


ts EES BSE SS ee eS eee 
Nonagricultural__...........--.--.- 
Agricultural 
il 
Civilian employment in Ronagricultural 
establishments: Total ¢ 
Man 
Mining 
Constemeiiee >. ....2-....-.2.5.1,.--.- 








Finance, service, and miscellaneous- - 
Federal, State, and local government, 
excluding Federal force-account 
Be  wanchiahicilveme com 
Military 
Production-worker employment: 
pT RE 5 a 
Bituminous-coal mining_ 












ried employees (ICC). 
Hired farm workers (BAE)-~--.-.-------- 





Hours and earnings 


Average weekly — 
Manufactur 
Biuainens-evel mining 
Retail trade 
Building construction (private) 

Average weekly earnings: 
Manueeegurimé. ........-....+.-..-- 
Bituminous-coal mining. - -------- ] 


Building construction (private) __-_- 
Average hourly earnings: 
Manufact 















urin: 
Bituminous-coal 


Building construction eae? 
Average straight-time oy earn- 
ings in manufacturing 
meets 2 
ag ng industry as of 
January 194 
uarterly farm wae rate, per day 
without board (BAE) 


Industrial injuries and labor turn-over 
Industrial injuries in manufacturing per 


million man-hours worked 
Labor turn-over per 100 employees in 

















Quarte 












Labor-management disputes 
Work Neppaees pages beginning in month: 
Number of workers involved__.__-__- 


All work sto during month: 
Number of man-days idle 










Transportation and public utilities._|_- 


Class I steam rallreciia, including sala-|___- 


Thousands-_.- 


~ 37. 








Man-days idle as percent of available 
a et 


See footnotes at end of table. 





54,340 | 53,710} ? 
38,340 | 37,550 | ? 
16,000 | 16,160; 2 
51,690 | 51,420 | 2 
36,200 | 35,790 | ? 
15,490 | 15,630 | ? 
44,700 | 44,660 |) 2 
6, 990 6,760 | 2 
2, 650 2, 290 
35,241 | 35,818 
11,297 | 12,038 
808 810 
1, 251 1, 132 
3, 905 3, 896 
7, 502 7, 485 
5, 031 4, 984 
5. 447 5, 473 
5, 952 7, 048 
9,983 | 10, 655 
341 338 
1, 365 1, 393 
1,424 1, 320 






51,660 | 3 54,230 
33,720 | 340,950 
17,940 | 313,280 
50,830 | § 46, 930 
33, 230 | 335,600 
17,600 | 311,330 
43,540 | 337,430 
7, 290 39, 500 
2 830 37, 300 
38, 062 30, 353 
15, 368 10, 078 
796 854 
636 1, 753 

3, 788 2, 912 
7, 084 6, 618 
4, 304 4, 160 
5, 996 3, 988 
12, 034 362 
13, 601 8, 192 
334 371 

1, 423 988 
1, 520 6 1,875 












40.5 , 745.4 37.7 
45.0| 43.3| 745.1 27.1 
40.5 40.3} 739.7 43.0 
37.3 37.7 40.0 32.6 
$40.60 | $41.14 | 7$47.37| $23.86 
$57.18 | $54.23 | 7$53.89| $23.88 
77} $30.54 | 7$27.32| $21.17 
$53.04 | $52.89 | $54.49 | $30.39 
$1.002 | $1.003 | 7$1.043 | $0. 633 
$1.422 | $1.402| $1.363 |  $0.933 
$0.967 | $0.966 | 7$0.968| $0 622 
$0.982 | $0.968 | 7$0.918 | $0. 640 
ae $4.40} *$4.12| *$1.53 
017.0} 15.9 15.4 











260 325 
130 1, 400 
21,500 | 19, 200 
3. 94 3.13 








380 218 
197 98 
775 1, 484 
0.10 0. 28 









CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods \—Continued 
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1946 


1945 





March 





Prices 


Consumers’ price index (moderate in- 
come families in large cities): All items. 
Food 


Clothing 
RE ALLS PR Ee Oe 
Fuel, electricity, and ice. ._.....___-. 
Housefurnishings ‘ 
ll ES OS Rs 
Retail food price index (large cities): 
SED + PE eee 
Cereals and bakery products______._- 


Eggs 

Fruits and vegetables__...........__- 

Beverages 

Fats and oils 

Sugar and sweets 

Wholesale price index: All commonities. 

All commodities other than farm 
products 

All commodities other than farm 
products and foods 


Food 
National income and erpenditures 


National income payments (BFDC)__-__- 

Consumer expenditures for goods and 
services (BF DC) 

Retail sales (BF DC) 


Production 


Industrial production index, unadjusted 
(FR): Total ‘ 
Manufactures 
Minerals. 
Bituminous coal (BM) 


Car loadings index, unadjusted (FR)_-_-_- 
Electric energy (F PC): Total 


Utilities (production for public use) 
Industrial establishments__-........_- 


Construction 
Construction expenditures_-__.......__._- 


Value of urban building construction 
started. ERE 





New nonfarm family-dwelling units _____|- 


1935-39 = 100 _ - 
1935-39 = 100 _- 
1935-39= 100_. 
1935-39 = 100 _ - 
1935-39 = 100_. 
1935-39 = 100_- 
1935-39 = 100-_ 


1935-39 = 100_. 
1935-39= 100 __ 
1935-39= 100_. 
1935-39 = 100 _- 
1935-39= 100_- 
1935-39 = 100_- 
1935-39= 100__ 
1935-39 = 100 __ 
1935-39 = 100__ 


1935-39= 100 _- 
1935-39= 100 _- 
1935-39= 100 _- 
Thousands of 
short tons. 
1935-39=100-- 
Millions of 





$737 


$734 
81, 500 





$637 


$360 
47, 100 





$493 


$306 
42, 500 





BESSESER 
NO orsd on D1 © 


& 8 
wu 


76 


$113 
13, 200 





1939: 
A Verage 
for year 


1 $14, 256 
8 $3, 379 


109 
109 
106 
32, 905 


101 
(12) 


6 10, 324 
(}2) 


6 $454 


(12 
# 42, 900 





1 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics unless otherwise indicated. Abbreviations used: BC (Bureau oc! 


the Census); ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission); BAE (Bureau of Agricultural Economies); B FDC 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce); FR (Federal Reserve); BM (Bureau of Mines); FPC (Fed- 
eral Power Commission). Most of the current fi are preliminary. 

2 Not comparable with January, February, and March 1946 figures because of » change adopted by the 
Bureau of the Census in July 1945 in sampling methods. (See Monthly Report on the Labor Force, Sep- 
tember 1945.) Estimates for months prior to July 1945 are being revised. 

+ 10-month average—March to December 1940. (See footnote 2.) "= 

4 Excludes employees on public emergency work, these being included in unemployed civilian labor 
force. Civilian employment in nonagricultural establishments differs from employment in civilian Jabor 
force mainly because of the inclusion in the latter of such groups as self-employed and domestic and casua: 
workers. 

5 Includes workers employed by construction contractors and Federal force-account workers (nonmain- 
tenance construction workers employed ——- by the Federal Government). Other force-account non- 
maintenance construction employment is included under manufacturing and the other groups. 


6 March. 
. February. 


* December 1945. 
1” December 1944. 
1 First quarter. 
2 Not available. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


MAY 1946 







Workers’ Experiences During First Phase of 
Reconversion! . 









Summary 


IN COMMUNITIES throughout the country reconversion to peace- 
time activity moved ahead after VJ-day but at different speeds and 
with different effects on the men and women who had been employed 
during the war. In the spring of 1945, while war production was still 
at a high level, the Bureau of Labor Statistics began a study of the 
work and wage experiences of workers in war industries. Early in 
the winter of 1945-46 the same workers were resurveyed for the pur- 
pose of determining what changes had occurred in their jobs, wages, 
location, and other conditions bearing on their economic status. 

Based on the reports of 3,600 workers, it was found that: 

A fourth of the war workers were unemployed in the winter of 1945- 
46;a considerably higher proportion of women than of men were jobless 
and more older than younger workers. 

Those who had jobs in the winter of 1945-46 were earning substan- 
tially less than in-war work but as much as the average factory wage 
earner. 

In most cases, wages during the first phase of reconversion were 
inadequate for the maintenance of living standards permitted by earn- 
ings in the year preceding the Pearl Harbor attack. 

More than a quarter of the women in war plants in the spring of 
1945 had left the labor market by the winter of 1945-46; most of 
them are housewives. 

Considerable geographical mobility was indicated; a fourth of the 
war workers had moved out of their wartime communities, less than 
half of them back to where they had lived in January 1941. In con- 
trast, workers who had been employed in essentially nonwar establish- 
ments during the spring of 1945 were in large part still employed in 
the same establishments. 

Added to the geographical reshuffling of workers was a redistribu- 
tion along industrial and occupational lines. In the winter of 1945-46 
the distribution of workers among industries no longer resembled the 
wartime pattern, and—of greater importance—the prewar pattern 

































! The data summarized here were collected and tabulated under the supervision of the Bureau’s Regional 
Wage Analysts. Nathan Weinberg of the Wage Analysis Branch prepared this article. More detailed 
reports for several of the individual study units discussed here will] be issued later, as separate reports, 
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had not been reestablished. The same was true with respect to thy 
distribution of workers among occupational groups. 

The flow of war workers tended to be in the direction of lower-wag, 
industries and lower-wage jobs. Although the reduced earnino 
reported in the winter of 1945-46 were largely the result of a decline 
in hours worked, with consequent Joss of overtime and other premiyy 
pay as well as downgrading, the redistribution of workers, occupation. 
ally and industrially, undoubtedly contributed to the diminution j) 
wage income. 


TaBLe |.—Employment Status, Earnings, and Migrations of War and Nonwar W orker, 
Sex 





————___ 


War workers | Nonwar workers 





Men | Women Men Wom 





Percentage distribution 





Employment status: 
- ~~ 74 | 
y same employer as in spring 1945 ! 18 | 
By different employer from spring 1945 p 48 
Self-employed 8 
Unemployed and seeking work 
Not seeking work ? ia | 


“-1 0 
305 





S| 8S-Rak 


= 
Si waw 


1 





| 





$38. 15 
Spring 1945 , 68. 60 
Winter 1945-46 47.70 





Percent of workers reporting 





Migrations between spring 1945 and winter 1945-46: 
No migrations__ 73 73 
Migration 5- 27 27 

Back to 1941 residence iy: ” 

14 ] 


100 100 

















! A change from one plant to another operated by the same company was considered a change of employer. 

? Includes men in armed forces. 

3 Includes wage and salary earnings only. Earnings data for spring 1945 and winter 1945-46 are for ident 
workers. Data for 1941 are for a smaller number of individuals since not all received or reported wages or 


salaries for 1941. 

* Based on earliest weekly earnings figure reported by each individual for year 1941. 

§ Includes workers with whom no direct contact was made but for whom a new address was obtained 
outside the community in which they were living when first interviewed in the spring of 1945, 

* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 


Background and Scope of Study 


In the spring of 1945, representatives of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics interviewed 5,100 workers to lay the foundation for 
recurrent study of the experiences of workers in the transition from 
war to peace. The workers were grouped in 24 individual projects or 
study units, each representing an industry or a craft in a given com- 
munity or area, and selected primarily with a view to the impact of 
the war’s end. 

For purposes of the analysis, the aircraft, shipbuilding, and ordnance 
groups were considered as war-industry study units and all the others 
as nonwar. As will appear, however, the New England small-arms 
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group * and the Mountain States metal-mining group have some of 
ihe characteristics of the war units. The rate of departure from the 
New England small-arms group, for instance, was greater than that 
of the shipyard workers surveyed in Tacoma, Wash. 

Workers in 21 * of the original 24 groups were resurveyed by mail 
or personal interview during December 1945 and the first 2 months of 
1946. The 21 groups studied were as follows: ‘ 

War industry: 
Aireraft—Los Angeles, Calif., Wichita, Kans., and Willow Run, Mich. 
Aircraft parts—St. Paul, Minn. 
Ordnance—Houston, Tex. and Mead, Nebr. 
Shipbuilding—Houston, Tex., Mobile, Ala., Tacoma and Vancouver, Wash., 

and Wilmington, Del. 

Nonwar industry: 
Carpenters, building trades—San Francisco, Calif. 
Textile spinners and weavers—Fall River, Mass., and Lewiston, Maine. 
Textile loom fixers—Charlotte, N. C. 


Printing pressmen—Chicago, III. 
Metal mining—Mountain States (Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, and 


New Mexico). 
Molders and coremakers—Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Dayton, Ohio. 
Compositors—St. Louis, Mo. 
Sewing-machine operators on women’s apparel—Cleveland, Ohio. 
Small arms—New Haven and Hartford, Conn. 
Steel—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tool and die makers—Cleveland and Dayton, Ohio. 

Within the limits imposed by the sample, statistical generalization 
is appropriate for the entire worker groups represented by the in- 
dividual study units. The figures for all the war and all the nonwar 
groups were combined without any attempt at selective weighting. 
They may, therefore, be accepted as indicating the direction, though 
not necessarily the magnitude, of the changes affecting workers at 
large during the reconversion period. 

he war-industry group, as established in the spring of 1945, con- 
sisted of 2,522 workers and the nonwar group of 2,010°. Of these, 
1,998 and 1,591, respectively, were reached during the resurvey. 
Seven had died in the interval; the remainder either did not return 
mail questionnaires or could not be located or reached for interview 


during the time allotted for the resurvey. 


Extent of Employment 


Twenty-four percent of the former war workers studied were un- 


employed and seeking work in the winter of 1945-46. Another 11 
percent were neither working nor seeking work. Only 15 percent 
were still with the same employers * for whom they had been working 
when first interviewed. More than two-fifths (43 percent) were work- 
ing for different employers, and the remaining 7 percent were self- 
employed. 





? This unit was included with the nonwar groups because the sample of workers was drawn from com- 
panies normally manufacturing small arms as a peacetime product, as well as from another company, a 
prewar producer of business machines. The latter was expected to reconvert. 
_' Two of the 24 groups not resurveyed included East and West Coast merchant seamen. The third con 
sisted of workers drawn from a Dallas, Tex., aircraft plant. 
‘ hoe where otherwise specifically noted, the study units cover representative groups of all plant 
mployees. 
' Exclusive of about 600 workers in the projects not resurveyed. 
* A change from one plant to another operated by the same company was considered a change of employer. 
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Among the nonwar workers, the situation was markedly different, 
Less than 5 percent were unemployed and less than 3 percent had 
withdrawn from the labor market, and a little more than 2 percent 
had become self-employed. Over three-fourths were still working 
for their wartime employers. The relative stability of employment 
among this group is attributable not only to their employment jy, | 
peacetime industries but also to the predeenindines among them of 
skilled workmen who even under unfavorable business conditions, 
tend to have greater job security. 

Unemployment among ex-war workers varied widely from group 
to group though, in all cases, it was substantially greater than the 
5 percent of the nonagricultural labor force estimated by the Bureay 
of the Census to have been unemployed in January 1946. Among 
the groups studied, unemployment struck with greatest severity at 
the Mobile shipyard workers, of whom 34 percent were seeking work 
in the winter of 1945-46. Among the St. Paul propeller workers, 
however, less than 18 percent were unemployed. . 

There was no apparent relationship between the severity of unem- 
ployment and the regional location of the war plants in which the 
workers had been employed. Among the northwest shipyard workers 
28 percent of those who had worked in Vancouver were without 
jobs and seeking work, compared with 13 percent of those drawn 
from a Tacoma shipyard. In the South, 23 percent of the Houston 
shipyard workers were unemployed; in Mobile the proportion was 
34 percent. 

nemployment was greatest among workers whose employment 
had been in communities like Mobile, Mead (Nebr.), and Wichita, 
which were virtually dependent during the war on one industry. 
The lesser extent of unemployment among aircraft workers in Los 
Angeles and St. Paul, and among ordnance and shipbuilding workers 
in Houston, reflect, in part, the greater capacity of these more diver- 
sified areas to absorb the laid-off wartime workers. 

Involuntary unemployment fell most heavily on the older workers; 
a third of the ex-war workers aged 45 and over were unemployed, 
compared with only a fifth of those under 45. A third of the older 
white men were unable to find work, as contrasted with only about 
a seventh of the younger group. Among white women and the small 

roup of Negroes age was somewhat of a handicap to reemployment. 
Of the white women 42 percent were unemployed in the older group, 
compared with 35 percent of those under 45 years of age. In varying 
degrees the relationship between age and extent of unemployment 
was reflected in all the study units. 

In general, Negroes in the war-industry units studied, fared about 
as well as whites in getting new jobs or in holding their old ones.’ 
Of those still in the labor market, 75 percent of the Negroes and 73 
percent of the whites were employed in the winter of 1945-46. ‘The 
proportion of self-employed whites (7 percent) was much greater 
than the proportion of Negroes (2 percent). 

The proportion of unemployed among women (37 percent) was 
about twice as great as among men (20 percent). However, because 
considerably more women than men had left the labor market, the 


?Because only 179 Negroes were included in the sample studied, the findings reported here cannot be 
considered typical of the reconversion experience of Negroes generally. 
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propor tion of unemployed among women still in the labor force was 
52 percent, compared with 21 percent for men. Late entrance into 
the labor market and the resultant handicap in accumulating seniority 
explains why three times as large a proportion of men as women were 
still working for their wartime employers. 

At the time of the resurvey only 34 percent of the women were 
gainfully employed, as against 74 percent of the men. Withdrawal 
from the labor market was the major factor. More than a fourth 
(28 percent) of the women but only 6 percent of the men were neither 
working nor seeking work; most of the men were in the armed 
services. Of the 133 women who had left the labor market, 103 or 
almost four-fifths had become housewives; most of these women had 
entered the labor market for the “duration” only. A few young 
men and women had returned to school, several older men had retired 
and others were not looking for work because of illness or unspecified 
“personal” reasons. The proportion of whites who had withdrawn 
from the labor market was twice that of Negroes. 

Opportunities for continued employment with the companies that 
operated the war plants were meager. Two-fifths of the Northwest 
shipbuilders and a third of the Los Angeles aircraft workers were still 
with the plants that had employed them in the spring of 1945. The 
Houston shipyards still employed 21 percent, the Mobile yards 12 
percent, and the Wichita aircraft plants 10 percent. In Wilmington 
only 5 of 155 workers reporting still held jobs in the shipyard. The 
remaining war plants studied had ceased operations and the few 
workers who remained acted as caretakers. 

The Willow Run workers suffered less dislocation than most. Of 
the 121 men employed at the time of the resurvey, 58, or 48 percent, 
had been able to shift to other plants operated by the Ford Motor Co.° 

As already noted, job displacement was considerably greater among 
the war than among the nonwar workers studied. Five times as 
many nonwar workers were still in the same plant as in the spring of 
1945; the proportion of unemployment was only a fifth as great as 
among war workers. Most of the nonwar study units showed even 

eater stability of employment than is indicated by the over-all 
Roan (75 percent with the same employer and 5 percent unemployed 
for all the nonwar groups combined). In this relatively stable group 
the greater part of both separations and unemployment was accounted 
for by the Connecticut small-arms unit, representing plants which 
experienced great wartime expansion, and by the Mountain States 


metal-mining unit. 


Industry Shifts 


With war production over, it was to be expected that in the winter 
of 1945-46 the distribution of workers among industries would differ 
sharply from that of the war years. Only 52 percent of those gain- 
fully employed at the time of the resurvey were in manufacturing, 
though all had been engaged in factory work in the spring of 1945. 
Of greater interest was the finding that the pattern of distribution 





* The high proportion able to shift is probably not representative of the experience of all former Willow 
Run workers. The original survey at Willow Run was made after lay-offs were well under way and those 
who remained were the longest-service employees, many of whom had retained seniority after transferring 


to Willow Run from other Ford plants. 
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was still far removed from that of the prewar years. In contrag, 
with the 52 percent still attached to manufacturing, only 35 percep; 
of the workers normally in the labor market had reported many. 
facturing as their usual field of industry.® 

The spring-to-winter drift away from manufacturing was apparent 
in all the study units. Among the workers from the Mead ordnance, 
plant, which was situated in the midst of an agricultural area, only 1, 
percent had continued in factory work. At the other extreme wer 
the workers of the Willow Run plant, 67 percent of whom were stij| 
in manufacturing. The Northwest shipbuilders and the Los Angele; 
aircraft workers, each had 65 percent continuing in factory work. 
These last three groups had suffered less dislocation than any of the 
other war units, because many of the workers continued to work fo, 
the same companies. | 

The proportion of men and women, whites and Negroes, who were 
employed during the resurvey and had remained in manufacturing 
industry was remarkably uniform. Fifty-two percent of both sexes 
were still employed in factories; the ratio for whites of both sexes 
was 53 percent and that for Negroes 48 percent. Because of the 
heavier unemployment and larger labor-market withdrawals among 
the women, however, only 18 percent of the total resurveyed were iy 
manufacturing employment as compared to 39 percent of the men. 
There was an apparent absence of any substantial back-to-the-land 
movement. When first interviewed, 14 percent of the ex-war workers 
had reported agriculture as their usual industry. At the time of the 
resurvey, only 4 percent of those gainfully occupied were engaged in 
farming. Most of those found on farms had been farmers before 
the war. 

Three explanations for the limited return to farming may be 
suggested. First, the farmers who went into the war plants came 
largely from the marginal group who were unable to extract a good 
living from their land even under favorable wartime conditions. 
Secondly, it is probable that the return to the land had not yet been 
fully realized, peer major war-plant lay-offs did not occur until 
the late summer and early fall of 1945. With the coming of spring, 
some of the workers may have returned home in time to plant next 
year’s crops. Finally, it is possible that among those not reached for 
resurvey were individuals who had returned to farming. 
Mining also lost substantially to other industries. Almost 3 
—_ of the workers had been miners before taking on war work, 
ut only 1 percent had returned to mining at the time of the resurvey. 
Construction, the service industries, transportation and other public 
utilities also employed relatively fewer workers in the winter of 1945- 
46 than before the war. Losses in these industries, however, were 
considerably smaller than in agriculture and mining. 

The new pattern of employment by industry found during the first 
phase of reconversion involved a much greater reshuffling of individual 
workers than is suggested by the total figures, because, to some extent, 
movements of individuals across industry lines were compensatory. 





















































* By “usual industry” is meant the industry in which an individual had his longest period of employ 
ment. However, if he was employed for relatively long periods in more than one industry, the one in whic! 
he was most recently employed was considered his usual industry. 
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Workers in the nonwar industries generally remained at their jobs 
and, at least for the time being, did not have to shift to new fields, 
The exceptions, relatively few in number, involved mainly workers 
employed during wartime expansion who were dropped when con- 
traction began. Such was the case in the Connecticut small-arms 


group. 












Occupational Shifts 


In the winter of 1945-46 the occupational distribution was in 
sharp contrast to the wartime pattern and substantially different 
from that of the prewar years.” Reflecting the increase of employ- 
ment in manufacturing, the proportion engaged as craftsmen and 
manual workers increased from 53 to 62 percent between January 
1941 and the time of the resurvey. Within this group, there appears 
to have been a redistribution of workers with respect to skills. Before 
the war, the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled accounted for 45, 39, 
and 16 percent, respectively, of those who worked with their hands 
in nonagricultural activities. The corresponding percentages at the 
time of the resurvey were 43, 34, and 23. 

This was not entirely the consequence of the inability of ex-war 
workers to find new jobs at their prewar skill levels, though there 
was some evidence of that. To a more important degree the changes 
were caused by the entrance of new individuals as craftsmen and 
manual workers and by the exodus of some who were in this group 
before the war. 

Except for manual work, the only occupational category which 
reclaimed from the wartime labor pool relatively more workers than 
it had put in was the groups of proprietors, managers, and officials. 
This group accounted for 8 percent of the workers at the time of the 
resurvey, as compared to 6 percent before the war. The proportion 
not in the labor market also increased from 7 to 11 percent. 

Aside from farming, in which 3 percent were employed in the winter 
of 1945-46, as compared to 13 percent before the war, the largest 
declines were in the professions (from 4 percent prewar to 2 percent) 
and in the white-collar occupations (from 12 to 9 percent). During 
this first phase of reconversion there seems to have been a strong 
resistance to returning to traditionally low-paid clerical and sales 
jobs. Service occupations, similarly, showed a drop, though a small 
one. 

In the nonwar groups, most of the workers remained at the same 
jobs they had held during the war and in the period immediately 
preceding the war. In a few of these study units, however, the end 
of the war was followed by a reduction in employment; some who had 
been employed relatively recently were laid off and downgraded. 

Despite the fact that many of the industry and occupational changes 
made by ex-war workers were compensatory, there was a noticeable 
tendency for workers to move toward lower-wage industries and 
lower-wage occupations. Income opportunities were, therefore, less 
attractive in the winter of 1945-46 than during the war. 



















































© The discussion of occupational changes refers only to workers with prewar employment experience. 
Except where otherwise noted, percentages for the winter 1945-46 are computed on a base excluding the 
unemployed and those in the armed forces. 
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Wages of Workers 


The end of the war meant reduced earnings for most of the workers 
surveyed and, for many, living standards lower than before the war. 
All the war-industry groups " showed sharp declines in average weekly 
earnings between the spring of 1945 and the winter of 1945-46. In 
the nonwar groups, reductions tended to be less severe and workers 
in some of the units averaged more per week when resurveyed than 
during the spring of 1945. 

The ex-war workers who were employed in the winter of 1945-46 
averaged $46.01 per week, or 31 percent less than in the spring of 1945." 
Those who had been employed in 1941 earned $47.13 per week when 
resurveyed, or 27 percent more than in 1941. Meanwhile, however, 
prices of living essentials had risen even more, and the tax collector 
had dipped more deeply into their pay envelopes. 

Between the two surveys, the decline in the earnings of the war 
workers ranged from 23 percent for the Los Angeles aircraft workers 
to 41 percent for the St. Paul propeller makers. 

On the average, workers who remained in the war plants showed a 
decline of 26 percent in weekly earnings. Those who found employ- 
ment elsewhere had an average decrease of 33 percent. <A decrease, 
though not necessarily of the magnitude found in this survey, was to 
be expected, since in the recruitment of workers for war plants an 
attractive wage had to be offered. 

In the nonwar groups, the average drop in weekly earnings between 
the two surveys was 10 percent. Only the small-arms workers, with a 
TABLE 2.—Average Weekly Earnings of Identical Workers, by Study Group, Spring of 

1945 and Winter of 1945-46 
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1 Willow Run study group omitted because hours of work had already been reduced to 40 at the time of 
the original survey. Weekly earnings were therefore not representative of the wartime situation. 


The Willow Run study unit is omitted from this discussion of changes in weekly earnings between 
the spring of 1945 and the winter of 1945-46, since hours had already been cut to the peacetime level of 40 
per week when the workers involved were first surveyed. 

12 All period-to-period comparisons are for identical workers. 
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decrease of 25 percent, experienced an earnings loss within the 23- to 
41-percent range of the declines of the war-industry study units. 
Workers in three of the nonwar groups were earning more when resur- 
veyed than when first interviewed. | 

eekly earnings losses of the nonwar workers were due primarily to 
reductions in hours worked. In the war-industry groups this factor 
was supplemented by lower wage rates associated mainly with changes 
of employers, thoug there was also some evidence of rate reductions 
affecting workers who remained in the same plants as at the time of 
the earlier survey. The 41-percent decline in the earnings of the St. 
Paul propeller makers involved a reduction in average weekly hours 
from 50.5 to 45.1 between the spring of 1945 and the winter of 1945-46; 
straight-time hourly earnings * fell from $1.26 to $0.87. The Wichita 
aircraft workers’ 40-percent decline in weekly earnings resulted from an 
average of 5.2 hours’ less work per week, accompanied by a decline of 
36 cents per hour in estimated straight-time hourly earnings (from 
$1.15 to $0.79 per hour). 

In some instances weekly earnings declined sharply, despite increases 
in hours worked. The 12 women among the Mead ordnance workers 
reinterviewed took a drastic 52-percent cut in their average weekly 
earnings, from $41.88 to $20.29, though their hours of work had in- 
creased from 48.0 to 49.6 per week. 

Though workers in all units, nonwar as well as war, reported shorter 
hours on the average than at the time of the spring survey, prewar 
levels had not yet been restored. Only the Cleveland sewing-machine 
operators, whose usual scheduled workweek is 35 hours, were working 
less than 40 hours per week. Metal miners averaged 49 hours per 
week. Textile ark ul in Charlotte, employed in a reconversion 
bottleneck industry, were working 48.5 and 43.7 hours in the case of 
men and women, respectively. The Houston ordnance workers, who 
were working alternating 60- and 70-hour weeks when first surveyed, 
still averaged 49 hours per week—longer hours than those of any of the 
other war-industry groups, despite the fact that they had practically 
all scattered to new, peacetime jobs. 

Though hours had not yet receded to prewar levels, in only 2 of the 
10 war-industry units were men™ receiving spendable earnings 
greater in purchasing power than those earned in 1941.% Compared 
with the earnings of identical workers in that year, increases ranged, 
project by project, from 3 to 56 percent. The average increase for 
men in all the war-industry study units combined was 26 percent. 
Houston ordnance workers averaged only 10 percent more than in 
1941, though still working an average 49-hour week. The Tacoma- 
Vancouver shipyard workers, with a 34-percent increase in their 
— earnings, had barely kept pace with the rise in the cost 
of living. 

If there be added to rising prices the effect of sharply increased 
income taxes, even the Wichita and Los Angeles aircraft workers, who 
earned 54 and 56 percent more, respectively, than in 1941, had 


8 Straight-time hourly earnings were roughly estimated by dividing weekly earnings by ari hours figure 
representing actual average hours worked plus 50 percent of the excess over 40. It was assumed that all 
workers re ing were paid time and a half after 40 hours per week, though some, at the time of the resurvey, 
were in industries not covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The discussion of changes in earnings of the former war workers from the prewar period is based on 
panna of the men only, since the number of women reporting 1941 wages or salaries is too small to justify 
1941 average earnings were computed from the earliest figure reported by each individual for that year. 
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enjoyed far less improvement in their real income than the figures 
seem to suggest. The Los Angeles workers averaged $52.00 per week 
when resurveyed. Based on their average of two dependents, $3.59 
per week was deducted for income-tax purposes. Considering th» 
increased cost of living essentials, the remaining $48.50 was equal to 
about $36.50 in terms of early 1941 purchasing power, or a little ove, 
$3 more per week than the $33.36 which these same workers earned 
at that time. The Wichita aircraft workers, whose earnings of $28 99 
in 1941 were lower than those of any of the other war-industry groups, 
averaged $43.47 when resurveyed. Allowing for tax deductions and 
adjusting for price rises, their spendable income was equivalent to 
about $31 of 1941 earnings.” 

By and large the earnings of the war workers studied did not reflect 
the 55-percent rise of average weekly earnings in manufacturing 
industry as a whole which had occurred between January 1941 and 
the resurvey. This is to be expected in view of the fact that many 
of the workers found jobs outside of manufacturing where the increase 
in earnings was smaller. For those who found other jobs in manufac- 
turing plants, it is probable that the change sent many to the bottom 
of the line of promotion in their new plants and brought them the 
minimum of the rate range on jobs for which “‘spread rates’”’ prevailed. 
Some of the sharpest wage cuts, however, were taken by workers who 
returned to their usual lines of work, in a number of instances to their 
prewar employers. 

In relation to 1941 earnings, the Negro men studied fared just about 
as well or as poorly as the whites. The 81 Negro men in the war- 
industry groups who reported weekly wage or salary earnings for both 
1941 and the winter of 1945-46, showed an increase of 26 percent for 
the period. Throughout the war and to the time of the resurvey, 
however, they had averaged considerably less than the white workers. 
When resurveyed they were earning $37.77 per week, as compared 
with $49.43 for the white mea. 

Workers in the nonwar group fared better than the ex-war workers. 
The improvement. in their earnings over )94) levels was great enough 
to meet the rise in consumer prices, though not enough to maintain 
their purchasing power in the face of both higher prices and increased 
income taxes. onsidered as a unit, the nonwar workers studied 
had increased their gross weekly earnings by 34 percent from 1941 to 
the time of the resurvey. Their weekly hours of work, however, were 
still above prewar levels. 


Postwar Migrations 


An extensive geographical redistribution of workers was essential 
in the mobilization of the economy for war. In response to the de- 
mand for labor from mushrooming war production centers, thousands 
of men and women migrated, frequently threatening to engulf the 
facilities available to provide for their needs. By the time of the 
resurvey, the tide was rapidly ebbing. 


16 The Mobile shipyard workers, whose earnings were 34 t higher than in 1941, had an averag' 

of 3 dependents and earned $37.53 per week when Saarverel An. individual worker with those earnings 

and that many dependents would be exempt from taxation and therefore about as well off as in 1941. How- 

ever, those workers who deviated-from the average by having fewer > or ter earnings would 

have hadito pay income taxes. Thus, in actuality, the Mobile workers, like most of the others, had suffere 
mn of their purchasing power. 
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In the winter of 1945-46 more than a fourth of the war workers 
reporting ” (27 percent) had already left the communities where they 
were living during the spring of 1945. From nine States, they had 
scattered to 36 States and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

For the most part, they did not retrace their steps. Less than 
half (46 percent) returned te States in which they had resided in 
January 1941. The majority had broken ties with their former 
homes and were exploring opportunities in new locations. 

Of the 325 war workers who did not return to their 1941 homes, 
almost half (47 percent) remained within the States where they had 
worked in war plants; of the remainder, California drew more workers 
than any other State. Only in 1 of the 10 war-industry study units, 
the Mead ordnance group, were there no workers who had gone to 
California. 

Negroes and whites moved in approximately equal proportions— 
slightly more than a quarter of the total reporting in both cases. 
Similarly, the percentages of men and women who had moved were 
almost identical. Negro men, however, with nearly a third moving, 
were the most mobile group and Negro women the least. Of the 
latter, only 5 of the 49 reporting had migrated. 

Age appeared to be closely associated with the tendency to move; 
the differences among the age groups were suprisingly uniform as 
between men and women. Among those under 20 years of age, 
about two-fifths of each sex had moved since the spring of 1945. 
Somewhat over a quarter of both men and women from 20 to 45 were 
no longer living where they were first surveyed. Among the older 
workers, about a fifth each of the men and of the women had left 
their wartime homes. 

The extensive migration of workers in the war-industry study units 
are in marked contrast to the stability of the nonwar workers. Of 
the 1,591 workers from the latter units reporting, only 115, little more 
than 7 percent, had moved from the communities in which they were 
first surveyed. The great majority of these, 85 in number, came from 
a single study group, Mountain States metal mining. If these are 
excluded,'* the proportion of migrants among the nonwar workers 
falls to less than 2 percent. Of these, in turn, a majority came from 
the San Francisco building-construction carpenters who, because of 
the nature of their work, are accustomed to move to the sites of big 
construction jobs. 

Among the nonwar workers who moved during the first phase of 
reconversion 96 were found living in places different from their 1941 
residences. Of the remainder, 14 were from the metal-mining study 
unit. Excepting the metal miners, most of those who did move 
traveled relatively short distances and tended to remain within the 
areas where their occupations were in demand. 





" For purposes of this study a new address obtained for a worker outside the community in which he 
was living when first surveyed was considered equivalent to a report that he had moved to that address, 
even though no direct contact was established with him. 

‘8 The peculiarities of the metal-mining group would perhaps justify its inclusion among the war-industry 
study units for purposes of analyzing migration experience. The acute shortage of manpower in the non- 
ferrous-metal forced the armed services early in the war to release experienced miners. This fact 
of itself brought in men who in January 1941 had lived in many different States. A total of 46 veterans, 
4l from the Army and 5 from the Navy, were included among those originally surveyed for this study unit. 
In addition, national publicity on the e of manpower for mines attracted others from great distances. 
With the end of the war, the forces which had brought these men to the Mountain States mines disappeared, 
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Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Management 
Disputes in 1945! 


Summary 


THERE were 4,750 work stoppages arising from labor-managemen; 
disputes in the United States during 1945. This number was greatey 
than in any preceding year except 1944, when 4,956 occurred. The 
number of workers involved in 1945 stoppages (3,467,000) and the 
resulting idleness (38,025,000 man-days) were greater than in any 
year since 1919—the year following the close of World War I. |) 
1944, the last full year of the war, 2,116,000 workers were involved jp 
stoppages, and idleness amounted to less than 9,000,000 man-days, 
The equivalent of slightly more than 12 percent of the country’s 
employed wage earners were involved in work stoppages during 1945, 
and the Bini oth idleness amounted to about one-half of 1 percent 
(0.47 percent) of the available working time in American industry. 

The total effect of these stoppages on the economy cannot be 
estimated, for the secondary effects cannot be measured. The 
38,025,000 man-days of idleness among workers directly involved 
was equivalent to the time that would have been lost by wage earners 
in the United States if all industry had ceased to operate for about 14 
working days. 

These figures for work stoppages during 1945 do not tell the full 
story, as there was a distinct change in the pattern of work stoppages 
after VJ-day (August 14). Also, the comparison with 1919 is not 
altogether valid, as 1919 represented a full postwar year, whereas 
there were only 4% postwar months in 1945. Most of the stoppages 
before the end of the war were small, spontaneous and unauthorized 
strikes, many of them over minor issues which were quickly settled 
or turned over to Government agencies for decisions or settlements 
to be worked out after work was resumed. After VJ-day, however, 
the stoppages, on the average, were bigger, longer, and more difficult 
of solution, as the disputes involved such fundamental issues as the 
wage structure and its relation to prices and profits. 

With the beginning of reconversion to peacetime production came 
lay-offs of fas: 90 in most war production industries and reductions 
in the number of working hours per week, which meant less take- 
home pay. Most employees had been working a 48-hour week, 
which, with overtime for the last 8 hours, meant the equivalent of 
pay for 52 hours at straight-time rates. The change to a 40-hour 
week cut their weekly earnings substantially. 

Such reductions naturally intensified the demand for wage-rate 
changes which, as a matter of fact, had been more and more insistently 
advanced by the unions since the fall of 1943. Prior to that time the 
unions had supported wage stabilization and, in general, even the 
specific formulas for stabilization. They had, however, insisted on 
more rigorous price control and finally upon a roll-back of prices, 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics consumers’ price index had con- 
tinued to advance after the “Little Steel’’ formula was developed in 
1942. When it had been demonstrated that prices could not be held 

! Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Branch under the direction of Don Q. Crowther. 
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within the 15-percent limit that basic wage rates were permitted to 
advance, the unions urged more and more strongly a wage-stabiliza- 
tion policy that would permit general increases in basic wage rates 
at least equal to changes in the cost of living. Their demands were 
tempered by general adherence to the no-strike pledge on the part of 
ynion leaders and also perhaps by the fact that, with long hours, 
upgrading and administrative adjustment in the rates paid to indi- 
eloala, the consequences of the virtual freezing of basic wage rates 
under the ‘Little Steel’? formula were somewhat mitigated. In 
addition, of course, although there was no concession with respect to 
general wage-rate changes, the War Labor Board permitted some 
improvement in working conditions through concessions to the unions 
on a number of “fringe issues.’”’ By the end of the war, however, 
there was less and less opportunity for these adjustments, while 
prices continued slowly but persistently to rise. With the ending of 
the war basic wage rates took on added importance, for it was certain 
that industry’s practice would result in paring away the gains that 


| individuals had obtained in a wartime labor market. 


It was against this background then that the unions faced a large 
reduction in take-home pay as a result of the elimination of over- 
time work. Reductions in the length of the workweek have always 
stimulated demands for wage-rate increases to maintain take-home 
pay. In addition to all this there was the belief that profits both 
before and after taxes were large enough for many companies to 
sustain some increase of wages without necessitating a price in- 
crease. Thus some of the larger unions announced soon after VJ- 
day that they would seek wage increases sufficient to maintain for 
40 hours of work the weekly earnings their members received during 
wartime, contending that employers, with their accumulated wartime 
profits and bright outlook for an era of high production and good 
markets, could well afford to pay such increases. : 

During the war the National. War Labor Board had been given the 
final authority to determine disputes affecting the war effort, and it 
was required to approve substantially all wage increases before they 
could be put into effect. Almost immediately after the termination 
of the war a change in wage policy was announced, permitting em- 
ployers to increase wages Sthout War Labor Board approval pro- 
vided the increases were not used as grounds for seeking price in- 
creases. It was also announced that the National War Labor Board 
would go out of existence at the end of 1945. The Board, therefore, 
declined to accept any additional dispute cases unless the parties 
agreed beforehand that they would abide by its decision. These 
developments opened the way for workers to seek wage increases 
without specific Government approval and widened the range for 
free collective bargaining. Many of the strikes that developed in 
connection with the disputes which followed were long and stubborn. 
The unions were strong and in dead earnest about maintaining high 
rear remembering the reductions in pay and in national income 
after the last war, which led to a period of hardship and the depres- 
sion of 1921. 

_ Of the total stoppages beginning in 1945, about 62.5 percent began 
in the 74 months preceding VJ-day, and made idle about 52 percent 
of the total workers involved. Only a fourth of the total idleness in 
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1945 occurred, however, in the months preceding VJ-day. From 
January 1 to August 14 the idleness during stoppages amounted to 
0.17 percent of the available working time; from August 15 to De- 
cember 31 it was 1.07 percent. 

The industries most affected by work stoppages were automobile 
manufacturing and coal mining. Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Ohio 
were the States most affected; these three experienced roughly 4) 
percent of the total work-stoppage impact. 


Tasie 1.—Work Stoppages in the United States, 1916 to 1945 















































Work stoppages | Workers involved Man-days idle Indexes (1935-39 = 11 
y oom P | Percent of | P 
ear age du-|,, ercent! ,- ercent 0 er , ate 
" ration [Number "| of total | Number | ‘available | worker | “rk | Work: | Man. 
Number (thou- (thou- stop- |ersin- | days 
(ealen- d em- working in- way Eo + 
dar sands) ployed ? sands) time 3 volved | Pages volved | idle 
days) 
1916'.._.. 3, 789 (*) 1, 600 8.4 (4) (4) (‘) 132 142 (4 
1917...-..- 4, 450 (4) 1, 227 6.3 (4) (4) (4) 155 109 | (¢ 
om 3, 353 (4) 1, 240 6.2 (4) (4) (4) 117 110 (4 
1919_....- 3, 630 (4) 4, 160 20.8 (4) (4) (4) 127 370; ( 
RE 3, 411 (*) 1, 463 7.2 (4) (*) (4) 119 130 (4) 
) ae 2, 385 (4) 1, 099 6.4 (*) (4) (4) 83 98 (4) 
1922.....- 1112} 1, 613 8.7 (4) (4) (4) 39 143 (4 
Fiiicces- 1, 553 (4) 757 3.5 (4) (4) (4) 54 67; ( 
1924_.__-- 1, 249 (4) 655 3.1 (*) (4) (4) 44 58 ‘ 
ee 1, 301 (4) 428 2.0 (4) (4) (‘) 45 38 | ‘ 
Be 1, 085 (4) 330 1.5 (*) (4) (4) 36 20; (¢ 
«er 707 26. 5 330 1.4 26, 219 0. 37 79.5 25 29 | 153 
1688... 604 | 27.6 314 1.3] 12,632 .17| 40.2 21 S| 863 
ae! 921 22. 6 289 1.2 5, 352 .07 18.5 32 26 | 32 
1930_....- 637 22.3 183 .8 3, 317 . 05 18. 1 22 16 x 
Ae 810 18.8 342 1.6 6, 893 eae 20. 2 28 30 | 4} 
1932. _. S41 19. 6 324 1.8 10, 502 23 32.4 29 29 | 62 
1063.....-. 1,695 | 16.9 1, 168 6.3 16, 872 36 14.4 59 104 | 
1934.....-. 1, 856 19.5 1, 467 7.2 19, 592 38 13. 4 65 130 
ene 2,014 | 23. 8 1,117 5.2 15, 456 29 13.8 70 99 | 
1936... ..- 2,172 23. 3 7 3.1 13, 902 21 17. 6 7 70 | 
1037...... 4, 740 20.3 | 1, 861 7.2 28, 425 43 15.3 166 165 
1938. _- 2, 772 23. 6 fiSS8 2.8 9, 148 15 13.3 97 61 | 
1939. ..... 2, 613 23. 4 1,171 4.7 17, 812 | 28 15.2 91 104 | 
2, 508 20.9 577 2.3 6, 701 10 11.6 8S §l 4 
Rate 4, 288 18.3 2, 363 8.4 23, 048 32 9.8 150 210 
eo 2, 968 11.7 840 2.8 4, 183 05 5.0 104 75 
1943... | 3, 752 5.0 1, 981 6.9 | 13,501 15 6.8 131 | 176 . 
1944__.... 4, 956 5.6 2, 116 7.0 | 8, 721 . 09 | 4.1 173 188 
1945......| 4, 750 9.9 3, 467 12.2; 38,025 47 11.0 166 308 





1 The number of workers involved in some strikes which occurred from 1916 to 1926 is not known. Hovw- 
pa the missing information is for the smaller disputes, and it is believed that the totals here given are 
airly accurate. 
2 “Total employed workers” as used here refers to all workers except those in occupations and professions 
in which there is little if any union organization or where strikes rarely if ever occur. In most industries 
it includes all —— and salary workers except those in executive, managerial, or high supervisory positions 
or those orming professional work the nature of which makes union organization or group action im- 
precsions . It excludes all self-employed, domestic workers, agricultural wage workers on farms em))l0y- 
less than 6, all — and State government employees, and the officials, both elected and appointed, 
n vernments. 

+ Available working time was computed for purposes of this table by multiplying the average number 0! 
or — each year by the number of days worked by most employees during the year. 

ota > 


The average stoppage in 1945, regardless of the number of workers 
involved, lasted penety 10 calendar days. Half of the stoppages 
involved 150 workers or less each, although the average number 0! 
workers involved per stoppage was 730 because of the heavy weight'- 
ing of a few large strikes. 

> nearly a fourth of the work stoppages the workers obtained agree- 
ments for substantial gains before resuming work; they obtaine: 
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compromise settlements in 12 percent of the cases, lost in 16 percent, 
and in about 45 percent agreed to resume work while the issues were 
negotiated further or deci ed by third parties. 

Government agencies assisted in settling about 60 percent of the 
stoppages. There were 20 Government seizures of plants and facili- 
ties following work stoppages. Only 213 stoppages (4.5 percent of 
the total) followed strike ballots conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board under provisions of the War Labor Disputes Act. 








Work Stoppages During the War 





Until VJ-day in 1945, work stoppages generally followed the 
pattern of preceding war years; they were numerous but, for the most 
part, small and~ quickly terminated. Labor’s “no strike” and 
industry’s “‘no lock-out’’ pledge made to the President of the United 
States at the inception of the war in December 1941 were generally 
observed by the leaders of both sides. During the entire war period 
few if any strikes were authorized by the national and international 
unions. When local stoppages occurred, union leaders usually 
cooperated with Government agencies in securing a resumption of 
work with a minimum loss of production. 

There were, however, 14,731 work stoppages from December 8, 
1941, to August 14, 1945, in which 6,744,000 workers were involved 
(counting each worker separately each time if involved in two or 
more stoppages). Over 36,000,000 man-days of idleness—slightly 
over a tenth of 1 percent of the available working time—resulted from 
these stoppages. The record for each war year is given in table 2. 


















TaBiE 2.—Work Stoppages During World War II 












Work Stoppages Man-days idle 









Percent of 
available 
working 

time 





Workers 


involved | Number 


Number 













hep ebh anc ainiinh< obsitey tm aimecasie 14,731 | 6,744,000 | 36, 301, 000 0.11 


SR obtiembenpeentecsasctnedbanmeon 84 16, 000 4 , 
A TE SE Sa 2, 968 840,000 | 4, 183, 000 - 05 
NE ES SE ee 3,752 | 1,981,000 | 13, 501, 000 15 
EES SE ES ee ee 4,956 | 2,116,000 | 8,721,000 . 09 
January 1-August 14, 1945.........................-.... 2,971 | 1,791,000 | 9, 593, 000 oi7 


































Work Stoppages in 1945? 







MONTHLY TREND 






The concentration, in the few months after VJ-day, of nearly 75 
percent of the year’s work-stoppage idleness was due to the change 
in the character of strikes (i. e., they involved more workers and were 
longer, on the average, than in the preceding period) rather than to a 
substantial increase in the number of stoppages. In fact, the monthly 
trend in number of stoppages was not aie the general trend of 


? The section covered by pp. 723-729 pertains primarily to stoppages which began during the year; the 
succeeding part of the statistical analysis refers to those which ended in 1945. 
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other recent years. From 234 new stoppages in January the number 
increased each month to 523 in July, dropped to 447 in August, reached 
a high of 573 in September, then decreased monthly to a low of 134 in 
December (table 3). 

The number of workers involved in new stoppages increased each 
month from January to May, decreased somewhat during the summer 
months, rose in September and October to a high of over half a 
million, then declined in November and December. Less than two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the country’s wage earners were involved in 
stoppages in January; in October 3.15 percent were involved some- 
time during the month. 

Idleness ranged by months from about 200,000 man-days in Jan- 
uary to 8,611,000 in October. The large figure for October was 
caused primarily by the strike of supervisory workers in bituminous- 
coal mines, which was in progress for the first 3 weeks of the month. 
Idleness in November dropped a little, but increased in December, 
largely as a result of the strike in General Motors Corp. plants, which 
began on November 21 and was still in effect at the end of the year. 


TaB_e 3.—W ork Stoppages in 1944 and 1945, by Months 
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1 See footnote 2 to table 1. 
1 See footnote 3 to table 1. 
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INDUSTRIES AFFECTED 


Automobile manufacturing was affected by work stoppages in 194; 
to a greater extent than any other industry group, with idlenes 
during stoppages amounting to more than 4 percent of the availablp 
working time (table 4). There were several fairly large stoppages jy 
the industry through the year in addition to the General Motors 
strike, which started in November and involved about 200,009 
workers. The mining industries (principally coa]) came next, with 
2.88 percent of available time lost. 

Counting the workers separately each time when involved in mor 
than one stoppage, the mining industries had more workers involve 
than any other group and automobiles came second. The rubber 
industry had the highest percentage of workers involved—127 percent 


TaBLe 4.—Work Stoppages Beginning in 1945, by Industry Group ' 
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1 Work stop’ are classified by industry on the basis of normal or prewar ucts or services of the 
firms involved. Many of the firms were manufacturing other products and doing other types of work 
during 1945 because of war needs. 

1 See footnote 2 to table 1. 

3 See footnote 3 to table 1. : 
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of the total employed in the industry. Several thousand workers in 
\kron plants were involved in more than one stoppage. 

“Industries manufacturing iron and steel and their products had 
more stoppages (817) than any other group; the mining industries 


came next with 670. 
STATES AFFECTED 


Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Ohio, all heavily industrialized States, 
had more workers involved and more resulting idleness than other 
States during 1945 (table 5). Together these three accounted for 
more than a third of the total stoppages throughout the country, 
almost 45 percent of the total workers involved, and 40 percent of 


TABLE 5.—Work Stoppages in 1945, by States 
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' The sum of this column is more than 4,750, because the stoppages extending across State lines have been 
counted as separate stoppages in each State affected, with the proper allocation of workers involved and 
man-days idle, 2 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 3 Less than 100. 
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the nation’s idleness during stoppages. Pennsylvania and Michigay 
each had nearly 6,000,000 man-days of idleness during the year, and 
Ohio had well over 3 000, 000. Other States with over a million map. 
days of idleness were California (2,777,000), Ullinois (2,559,000) 
pe eng (1,989,000), New Jersey (1,778,000), West Virginia 
(1,664,000), and New York (1,396,000). 


WORKERS INVOLVED 


The median number of workers involved in work stoppages during 
the year was 150. The average number involved per strike was 730, 


TaBLe 6.—W ork Stoppages oe 1945, Classified by Number of Workers Involved 
ndustry Group 
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Ten percent of the stoppages involved fewer than 20 workers each; 
at the other end of the scale nearly 12 percent involved more than 1,000 
workers each (table 6). 

In manufacturing industries the median number of workers involved 
ranged from 70 in the apparel industries to 586 in the rubber-products 
industries. In to mp my A, industries the range was from 
14 in finance, insurance, and real-estate establishments to 194 in the 


mining industries. 
NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS INVOLVED ® 


Only 1 establishment was involved in each of 3,854 stoppages (83.5 
percent of the total) ending in 1945 (table 7). In 627 or 13.6 percent 
of the stoppages 2 to 10 establishments were involved, and 135 stop- 
pages (3 out of each 100) extended to more than 10 establishments. 
In these classifications an establishment is defined as a single work 
place, e. g., a factory, a mine, a construction project, a ship, or a farm. 
\fore than half of the total workers involved in the stoppages ending 
in 1945 were included in the 1-establishment stoppages. Kt least 41 
percent of the total idleness resulting from the stoppages ending in 
the year was in connection with the single-establishment disputes, 
and 36 percent was caused by widespread stoppages each of which 
involved more than 10 establishments. 


TasLe 7.—Work Stoppages Ending! in 1945, by Number of Establishments Involved 
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‘It should be noted that this and subsequent tables are based on the stoppages ending in the year and 
that the totals differ from those in preceding tables, which show the number of stoppages beginning in the 
year. 


UNIONS INVOLVED 


The work stoppages which ended in 1945 are classified in table 8 
according to the affiliations of the unions to which the workers involved 
belonged. This does not mean necessarily that the stoppages were 
called or authorized by the unions. In fact, during the war period 
most of the strikes were unauthorized, and union officials endeavored 
to get the strikers back on the job as quickly as possible. 

Members of unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations were involved in 40 percent of the stoppages, which 
included 49 percent of the total workers involved and accounted for 
39.5 percent of the resulting idleness. Members of American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions were connected with 37 percent of the stoppages, 
which included 20 percent of the total workers involved and accounted 
for 25 percent of the total idleness. Unions affiliated with neither 


' The statistical analysis from here to the end of the section (p. 734) refers to stoppages which ended in 1945. 
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AFL nor CIO were involved in about 17 percent of the stoppage; 
which included more than a fourth of the total workers involved an; 
accounted for about a third of the idleness. Most of the stoppages 
in the latter group were disputes involving the United Mine Worke; 
of America. Single-company unions—labor organizations who 
respective memberships consisted of employees of a single company— 
were involved in 31 stoppages. Workers belonging to no union wer 
involved in 128 work stoppages. 


TaBLe 8.—Work Stoppages Ending in _ by Affiliation of Labor Organization 
In 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
DURATION OF WORK STOPPAGES 


The average duration of work stoppages ending in 1945 was 9.9 
calendar days. This is a simple average unweighted by number of 
workers involved. The average was somewhat higher than in 1944 
(5.6) and 1943 (5.0), but lower than in 1942 (11.7) and 1941 (18.3), 
and was substantially lower than in the prewar years 1935 to 1940, 
when it ranged from 20.3 to 23.8. Workers involved in strikes during 
1945 were idle 11 working days, on the average. This was much longer 
than in the preceding war years, when the averages were 4.1 in 1944. 
6.8 in 1943, and 5.0 in 1942, but was less than in the immediate prewar 
years, when the averages ranged as high as 17.6 working days per 
worker in 1936. 


TABLE 9.—Duration of Work Stoppages Ending in 1945 





Stoppages Workers involved Man-days idle 





Percent Percent} ,;,...; Percent 
Number | of total | Number Number | of total 
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More than 40 percent of the stoppages ending in 1945 lasted only 
|, 2, or 3 days, and another 40 percent lasted from 4 to 15 days (table 
9), Less than 8 percent of the stoppages lasted as long as 1 month. 
About 26 percent of the total idleness resulting from stoppages ending 
in the year was in connection with those which lasted from 15 to 30 
days; about 30 percent of the idle man-days resulted from the stop- 
pages which lasted from 30 to 60 days. 


MAJOR ISSUES INVOLVED 


The causes of work stoppages arising from labor-management dis- 
putes are many and varied, and the issues in any one strike or lockout 
are generally numerous and complex. Such major factors as wages, 
hours, collective-bargaining relations, etc., are the underlying issues, 
but many stoppages occur because of the human element and lack 
of skill or apparent good faith in conducting negotiations. For 
every dispute which develops into a strike or lock-out, hundreds are 
settled without work stoppages. 

The human elements entering into the causes of work stoppages 
do not lend themselves to statistical evaluation, and it is realized 
that any effort to classify, for statistical count, the major economic 
factors over which individual disputes occur may yield only a partial 
indication of the real causes. Nevertheless, such a classification of 
issues furnishes the best, if not the only available approach to the 
causes Of labor-management disputes. The issues involved in 
each stoppage are examined and evaluated in the Bureau, and the 
strikes are classified according to the apparent major issue. The 
results of this classification for 1945 appear in table 10. 

Dissatisfaction with existing wages and hours of work, sometimes 
in conjunction with union organization or other issues, continued in 
1945 as the most important issue in work stoppages, with 50 percent 
of the cases concerned with this general problem. Following the 
trend begun in 1943, work stoppages concerned with so-called ‘‘fringe”’ 
wage issues (holiday and vacation pay, adjustment of piece rates, 
payment for travel time, etc.) have become steadily more important, 
and in 1945 were responsible for a larger percent of the total workers 
involved and man-days of idleness than those concerned with straight 
wage increases. In 1942 only 6.0 percent of the total man days idle 
were attributed to the fringe issues; by 1944, the proportion had in- 
creased to 16.3 percent, and by 1945, to 22.8. An even larger increase 
took place in the number of workers involved. 

The issues of union recognition, closed or union shop, discrimination, 
and other union-organization questions were primarily responsible for 
12.6 percent of the work stoppages, 16.7 percent of the workers in- 
volved, and 20.7 percent of the man-days idle in 1945. Some of the 
larger stoppages in this category represented efforts to obtain union 
recognition and collective-bargaining rights. for supervisory workers. 

Other working conditions (including job security, shop conditions 
and policies, work load, etc.) continued to be the issues responsible for 
about a third of the stoppages, 29 percent of the number of workers 
involved, and a fifth of the idleness in 1945. Stoppages caused by 
issues concerned with interunion or intraunion matters (union rivalry 
or factionalism and jurisdiction) have remained relatively low, as in 
the past few years (4 to 5 percent). 
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Since many of the strikes in 1945 were of longer duration than jp 
1944, the actual number of man-days of idleness in each instance js 
much larger, as compared with 1944, than a simple comparison of the 

ercentages would indicate. For instance, the total number of days 
ost in 1944 because of work stoppages over all issues was about 
9,000,000. In 1945 almost 13,000,000 days were lost as a result of 
issues involving wages and hours, and another 10,000,000 days were 
lost because of stoppages over union organization matters and other 
working conditions. 

































































































TaBie 10.— Major Issues Involved in Work Stoppages Ending in 1945 ; 
Stoppages Workers involved Man-days idle ; | 
Major issue z Percent) Percent Percent 0) 
Number of total Number of total Number | of total 
EN a AONE Ar ST 4, 616 100.0 3, 069. 300 100.0 | 24, 360, 000 10 2 
Wages and hours...........................| 1,956| 424] 1,339,400] 43.7] 10,817,000; 4, 
age increase...-...----.---.----------| 915| 19.8 488,200} 15.9] 4,758,300| 0; 
Wer Bemenes. ..24.-..2...-.-252.2- 5. 56 1.2 47, 600 1.6 347, 400 14 
Wage increase, hour decrease .__.. -- dene 20 .4 9, 100 .3 111, 000 r 
Wage decrease, hour increase ___.__-_-_-_-- 7 + 18, 000 .6 50, 200 9 
PTO & TR 958 | 20.8 776,500 | 25.3| 5,550,100) ms 
Union organization, wages, and hours... ..._| 366 7.9 158, 000 5.1 | 2,116,000 | 7 ee 
Recognition, wages, and/or hours. _____| 236/ 5.1 75,200} 24] 953700) 3 
Strengthenin bargaining position, | To 
wages, and/or hours---.-........-.---- 27 -6 15, 400 5 185, 400 | 8 
Closed or union shop, wages, and/or Iss' 
St tiieieecstssihdillliantidacetintnsigeuberipepantad 90 1.9 40, 700 1.3 638, 400 | 
Diserimination, wages, and/or hours --- 7 .2 3, 300 ii 50, 100 | 
se ET ects, Sa RE 6 1 23, 400 8 288,400) 1 
Union organization. ............--.- eeeess 580 12.6 513, 200 16.7 | 5,045,000; x 
PE eee ees 226 5.0 272, 500 8.9 | 3,620,700; 48 Isst 
Strengthening bargaining position _-- --- 57 1.2 28, 100 9 207, 600 | 
Closed or union shop... -.-_-.- Sete rir 126 2.7 57, 700 1.9 458, 300 
Discrimination ---. -..--- a 132 2.9 138, 600 4.5 646, 200 | 
Pa sdnedidbdenneccscckesenstiedWe 39 .8 16, 300 -5 103, 200 | Noi 
Other working conditions___._.............- 1, 510 |«~ 32.7 887, 900 29.0 | 5,024,000 ; 2 
Job GE, eee diel eT ce a tealien,. 673 14.6 382, 500 12.5 2, 536, 300 | 1 as 
Shop conditions and policies. _.........- 675 14.6 326, 000 10.6 | 1,516, 400 | 6 
, | SSS Sa 131 2.8 125, 500 4.1 798, 700 | 
Ga 31 7 53, 900 1.8 172, 600 | 
Interunion or intraunion matters -_-_--......- 194; ~4.2 169, 400 5.5 | 1,353,000 | 
emt tr carta eli at c-<prat 28 -6 28, 600 .9 142, 500 
nion rivalry or factionalism - ---_-..---- 77 af 86, 500 2.9 542, 600 | 
a ARE TR LN, 7 1.6 49, 100 1.6 645, 800 
Union regulations.....-............-----) 11 }f 4, 500 1 19, 100 pel 
Man bendeste<pphtodep appease qererel 6 1 700 (2) 3, 000 of 
at al i Tt tls Nl 10 .2 1, 400 (?) 5, 000 
me 
1 Includes stoppages involving adjustments of piece rates, incentive rates, wage classifications for new an: bel 
changed operat . retroactive pay, holiday and vacation pay, payment for travel time, etc. e 
Less than & tenth of | percent. to 
RESULTS OF WORK STOPPAGES a 
The classifications of work stoppages according to whether they 
were won, compromised, or lost is often difficult for the reason that 
many disputes are concerned with a number of complex issues whic! 
are frequently settled in such a way as to make it difficult to determi 
the respective gains or losses to the contending parties. The Bureai 
does attempt, nevertheless, to obtain from the parties directly con- Tota 
cerned statements on the issues involved and on the terms of settle- Agre 
ment, and endeavors to evaluate as nearly as possible the results 0! 
each stoppage on an over-all basis to indicate whether the stoppage: ' 
resulted in substantial gains, partial gains, or little or no gains for the Tern 
workers. Not) 
Of the stoppages ending in 1945, the results of about 55 percent wer HT 





determined at the time the stoppages ended (table 11). In the re 
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mainder, work was resumed, with the issues in dispute to be negotiated 
later by the parties directly involved, by Government agencies, or 
by private arbitrators. 

“Nearly 25 percent of the total stoppages resulted in substantial 
gains to the workers as determined at the time work was resumed. 
An additional 12 percent brought partial gains or compromises, and 
\6 percent resulted in little or no gains to the workers. About 11 
percent of the total workers involved substantially obtained their 
demands, and an additional 13 percent obtained partial gains or com- 
promise settlements, whereas 19 percent gained little or nothing. 
About 51 percent of the workers went back to their jobs pending final 
disposition of their disputes through further negotations, mediation, 
or arbitration. 


TABLE 1].—Results of Work Stoppages Ending in 1945 





Stoppages Workers involved Man-days idle 





Result Per- Per- Per- 


Number | cent of | Number | cent of| Number | cent of 
total total total 


4,616 | 100.0 100. 0 
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Issues settled at strike termination: 
Substantial gains to workers_________-.- 1,114 
Partial gains or compromises___----_---.. 534 
Little of BO gains... ........... REATY 744 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


METHODS OF TERMINATING WORK STOPPAGES 


Nearly 60 percent of the stoppages ending in 1945, including 72 
percent of the total workers involved and accounting for 81 percent 
of the total idleness, were terminated with the assistance of Govern- 
ment agencies (table 12). In some cases the disputes were settled 
before work was resumed, and in others the workers were persuaded 
to go back to their jobs while the issues were negotiated further. 
About 32 percent of the stoppages, including 17 percent of the workers 
involved and accounting for 13 percent of the idleness, were settled 


TaBLe 12.— Methods of Terminating Work Stoppages Ending in 1945 





Stoppages 


. Percent Percent 'Percent 
Number of total Number of total Number of total 


Workers involved Man-days idle 





Method of termination 





4,616 | 100.0 | 3,069,300 | 100.0 | 24,360,000 100. 0 
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' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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directly by the companies and unions concerned. Approximately g 
percent of the stoppages, including over 9 percent of the total workers 
and accounting for nearly 5 percent of the idleness, were terminate 
without formal settlements. In a few of these cases the employers 
discontinued business at the establishments involved. In most cases. 
however, the strikes were called off and the employees returned to 
work with no agreement or settlement of the matters at issue. 

There were 20 work stoppages in 1945 which were followed by Goy- 
ernment seizure of the plants or facilities. Seventeen of these occurred 
before VJ-day; 14 involved company or union failure to comply with 
decisions or orders of the National War Labor Board. 


Strikes Under War Labor Disputes Act in 1945 


During 1945 the National Labor Relations Board conducted 1,445 
strike ballots under provisions of the War Labor Disputes Act, more 
generally known as the Smith-Connally Act.* In 1,249 of these 
majority of the employees voted in favor of striking. Of the total 
votes cast, 84 percent approved strike action. 

There were 213 work stoppages in 1945 which followed strike votes, 
These comprised 4.5 percent of the total strikes and lock-outs occurring 
in the year; the number of workers involved in such stoppages was 
736,000 or 21.2 percent of the workers involved in all stoppages; and 
idleness in these stoppages amounted to 15,095,000 man-days or 39.7 
percent of the total idleness during the year. 

The average number of workers involved in the 213 strikes was 3,454, 
as compared with averages of 1,426 during 1944 and 730 workers for al 
strikes and Jock-outs in 1945. Idleness per worker involved in the 213 
strikes was 20.5 days as compared with 11.0 days for all 1945 stoppages. 
On the average, 23 days elapsed between the time the votes were taken 
and the time the strikes occurred. 

Wages were an issue in three-fourths of these strikes, and 30 percent 
of them resulted from noncompliance by either the workers or manage- 
ment with directives or decisions of the War Labor Board. In 84 
instences the War Labor Board was not involved in any way, and 
disputes were settled either by the parties themselves or through the 
aid of State and Federal conciliation services. 


Scope and Method 


Coverage.—The Bureau’s statistics include all known work stoppages 
arising from labor-management disputes in the continental United 
States, which involve as many as six workers and last as long as a full 
day or shift. They include all such stoppages regardless of whether 
the workers or employers initiate them. Stoppages involving fewer 
than six workers and lasting less than a full workday or shift are 
excluded, principally because it is impossible to trace and get any 
detail about all such minor stoppages. Furthermore, these disputes 
are usually of little importance, often arising from misunderstandings 
which are cleared up within a few minutes or a few hours with no 
significant interruption in production. 

Collection of data.—The Bureau receives press clippings on labor 
disputes from about 400 daily newspapers throughout the country and 


* 57 Stat. 163 (1943). 
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more than 250 labor and industry papers and journals. It also 
obtains reports directly from Federal and State agencies which deal 
with industrial disputes. Upon receipt of the notices, detailed 
questionnaires are sent to the companies, unions, and impartial 
agencies involved in each stoppage, to get first-hand and verified infor- 
mation concerning the number of workers involved, duration of the 
stoppage, Major issues, methods of settlement, results, and other data. 

(uantitative measures.—Stoppages caused by labor-management dis- 
putes are measured for statistical purposes by their number, the workers 
involved, and total man-days of idleness, but the statistical record 
alone cannot portray the full impact of many strikes which may 
seriously affect related and dependent industries and the general 
public. In an industry vital to the public welfare, such as transporta- 
tion or a public utility, the number of workers directly engaged in a 
stoppage may be small but the effect far-reaching. In a power and 
light company strike only a few hundred employees may be involved, 
yet homes, factories, and, in fact, the entire industrial life of the city or 
area may be disrupted or paralyzed. The over-all effects of such a 
stoppage are not included in the Bureau’s statistical series on work 
stoppages. 

The figures for each stoppage include all workers in any plant who 
are made idle during a dispute in that plant, but do not include workers 
or idleness in other plants of the same or other companies which may 
be indirectly affected through curtailment of production because of 
failure to get materials from the struck plant. For example, if mainte- 
nance workers in an automobile-engine plant strike and thereby cause 
the entire plant to close, all workers idle in the plant during the 
dispute are counted as involved in the strike. However, if in addition 
an automobile-assembly plant closes or curtails production because it 
cannot obtain engines from the struck plant, idleness in the assembly 
plant is not counted. This policy is followed because it is impossible 
to obtain accurate information concerning the indirect secondary or 
tertiary effects of all stoppages. 

Analysis of data.—Strikes and lock-outs, by their very nature, lead 

to differences of viewpoint and approach in their measurement and 
classification. Since they are controversies in which the employers, 
the workers, and the public are deeply concerned, each group naturally 
tends to interpret and evaluate the situation from its own, often 
strictly partisan, point of view. This divergency of outlook persists 
throughout every phase of the statistical treatment of strikes and 
lock-outs—definition, unit of measurement, extent, causes, and results. 
Furthermore, the facts with reference to strikes and lock-outs very 
often are too complex or indeterminate to permit accurate and simple 
classification by any approach. Causes leading up to any one dispute 
may be many and varied, and the basic causes may never be actually 
voiced by either party; so also with the outcome, jespecially when the 
dispute ends with no written agreement. 
_ In view of these divergencies of approach as well as of the difficulty 
in getting sufficiently detailed information, a portion of the statistics 
on strikes and lock-outs is necessarily based on estimates and judgment. 
Nevertheless, through the use of specific definitions and the adoption 
of broad general policies, the Bureau tries to obtain the highest possible 
degree of comparability and uniformity of treatment. 





Progress of State Minimum-Wage Legislation, 1943-45 


By Auice Ancus and Loretta Sutiivan, U. S. Women’s Bureau 


THE end of the war has brought renewed importance to the establish- 
ment of State minimum-wage rates, particularly in service industries. 
As war jobs in manufacturing have declined, large numbers of womey 
workers have found it necessary to seek reemployment in laundries. 
hotels and restaurants, beauty shops, and other service industries 
which, for the most part, are not covered by minimum rates establis}) 
under the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. In some service esta). 
lishments, wage rates increased considerably during the war, partic- 
ularly in war-industry areas where employers were most affected by 
the. tight labor supply, expanded union organization, and Nationa! 
War Labor Board policy. In other establishments, the war brought 
little or no change in the traditionally low wage rates paid in these 
industries. 

During the war, minimum-wage activity was largely confined to 
few States. For the most part, legal minimum-wage rates in effect 
at the end of the war had been established for some time, either during 
the early 1940’s or even during the depression period of the 1930's, 
As the war drew to a close, however, State minimum-wage action 
became urgent in order to make permanent such wartime gains as ha 
been achieved in going wage rates, and to help close the gap between 
legal minimum wages and the increased cost of living. 

Early in 1945, a number of States announced plans to revise all 
their minimum-wage orders. By December, wage-board meetings 
were in progress or work had been completed in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, and Utah. California and Washington had 
held public hearings prior to calling wage boards, while Connecticut, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin were engaged in making cost-of-living sur- 
veys preparatory to revising existing wage orders. It is expected that 
work begun in 1945 will lead in 1946 to establishment of higher 
minimum-wage rates in a majority of States having laws of the wage- 
board type. 


Enacted Legislation 


No new minimum-wage laws were enacted in the 3-year period. 
Some amendments were adopted, however, which have considerable 
significance from the standpoint of minimum-wage progress and prob- 
able future developments in this field. These included the raising 
of the statutory minimum-wage rates for women in two States and 
- Hawaii, and the extension of wage-order coverage to men in two 

tates. 

In 1943, South Dakota increased its statutory minimum rate from 
$12 to $15 per week in cities of 2,500 population or over, effective for 
the duration of the war. 

The Hawaii wage-hour law was amended to increase the statutory 
minimum-wage rate from 25 to 30 cents an hour for the Island of 
Oahu, including Honolulu, and from 20 to 25 cents for other islands. 
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In 1944, New York amended its minimum-wage law to prohibit the 
employment of men at less than the minimum rate established for 
women and minors in occupations covered by wage orders. 

In 1945, Rhode Island amended its minimum-wage law in a manner 
similar to New York, extending supplementary protection to men. 
Nevada amended its law to increase the daily statutory rate from $3 
to $4, the weekly rate from $18 to $24; it also established a 50-cent 
minimum hourly rate. South Dakota made permanent its 1943 
amendment which had raised the statutory minimum in the larger 
communities of the State. Puerto Rico amended its minimum-wage 
law to provide for a membership of 3 instead of 9 on its minimum-wage 
board, revised its procedural provisions, and authorized investigation 
of several industries simultaneously. Hawaii amended its wage-and- 
hour act to raise the minimum hourly rates from 25 and 30 cents on 
the various islands to a uniform rate of 40 cents, except that lower 
rates could be set for employees 14 years and under. The amendment 
also removed geographical differentials, tightened enforcement provi- 
sions, and extended employee coverage to include specified agricultural 
workers, workers dealing with aquatic life, and employees in specified 
transportation industries. 


Proposed Legislation 


Proposed State legislation is significant in that it shows increasing 
interest in safeguarding wage levels through establishment of mini- 
mum-wage rates. This was particularly evident in 1945 when bills 
providing for minimum wages were introduced in legislatures of 22 
States, exactly half of those in session that year.! 

Proposed legislation consisted of (1) bills to amend existing laws, 
introduced in 12 States, and (2) bills to establish new laws, introduced 
in 17 States. 

Proposed amendments introduced in 1945 in 12 States (Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and South Dakota) 
are of special significance because they indicate an effort to improve 
and strengthen existing legislation and point to the prevailing trend. 
Most numerous among the proposed amendments were those extend- 
ing coverage tomen. Of the State minimum-wage laws now in effect, 
none except that of Oklahoma was originally enacted to apply to men 
as well as to women and minors. ‘The Oklahoma law was eo 
invalidated for men because of its defective title. Prior to January 
1943, Connecticut was the only State that had amended its minimum- 
wage law to cover men. In 1944, New York, as previously noted, 
amended its law to extend supplementary protection to men. 

In the 1945 legislative sessions, bills to extend coverage to men 
were introduced in five States. Such a bill was enacted into law in 
Rhode Island. The bills in California, Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania were not enacted. Legislation was also introduced to 
extend occupational coverage in two States: In New York, to domestic 





_'In Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, Ohio, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin, only one bill on this subject was introduced. 
In California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, 
‘wo or more bills were introduced. Nevada and South Dakota were the only States in which all proposed 
legislation introduced on this subject was enacted. 
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workers in private homes; in New Jersey, to hotel employees. Neithe; 
measure was adopted. 

Bills to amend existing minimum-wage laws of the wage-board type 
by the addition of a statutory rate were introduced in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio. The minimum rates proposed were 4) 
cents per hour in Connecticut and Ohio and 50 cents in Massachusetts. 
Only one bill, in Massachusetts, provided for overtime pay based 
on the employee’s regular rate for work beyond a specified num- 
ber of hours. Such legislation, had it been successful, would hayo 
given all covered workers the immediate benefit of a minimum. 
wage rate, without wage-board action. As the proposed amend- 
ments did not provide for repeal of the wage-board provisions in the 
existing minimum-wage laws in these States, the amended laws would 
have permitted wage boards to increase the statutory rate for 
individual industries as circumstances warranted, thus obviating 
the danger of ‘freezing’? minumum-wage rates at the statutory level 

The three States which now have statutory rate laws in effec: 
(Arkansas, Nevada, and South Dakota) had amendments to raise such) 
rates under consideration. In Arkansas, the only State of the group 
in which the present statutory-rate law also provides for wage-boar« 
action, the bill to raise the statutory rate was not enacted. 

In two States, unsuccessful attempts were made to strengthen 
procedural provisions of existing laws. In New York, one bill pro 
posed to eliminate the directory period in wage orders; another pro 
vided that a court action brought by an employer to test the validity) 
or application of an order would not operate to stay its enforcement 
In filinois, an amendment proposed a uniform method of judicial 
review. 

Proposed new laws relating to establishment of minimum-wage rates 
were introduced in 17 States (Alabama, California, Delaware, Tilinois, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessec, 
Texas, and Wisconsin). An interesting side light is the fact that abou 
two-thirds of such States already had minimum-wage laws on thew 
statute books. The proposed new legislation had the same general 
objectives as the bills to amend existing laws previously discussed, 
i. e., coverage of men as well as women and minors, and a minimum. 
wage rate fixed in the law which would give covered workers minimum: 
wage protection as soon as the law became effective. 

In 15 of these States, bills calling for both general worker coverage 
and a statutory minimum rate were introduced. The statutory rate 
most commonly specified in such bills was 40 cents an hour; bills 
in five States called for a higher minimum rate, and in three States 
for alower minimum. In all but two States, statutory-rate provisions 
also required overtime pay. In five States, the bills abelded for an 
initial statutory rate to be superseded by a higher rate after the 
statute had been in operation for a specified period of time. 

In 10 States in this group (Delaware, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and 
Wisconsin), the bills provided for general worker coverage, a statutory 
minimum with provision for overtime pay based on the employees 
regular rate, and the establishment of wage boards empowered to 
recommend wage rates for individual industries. In the five other 
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States (Alabama, Missouri, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Texas), 
the proposed legislation was similar except that it did not provide for 
wage boards, thus lacking the flexibility generally considered desirable 
as a means of adjusting wage rates to particular industries and furnish- 
ing workers other supplementary protection, 

In the remaining two States (California and Minnesota) in which 
new legislation was introduced, the bills were of a special character, 
In Minnesota the ae pr legislation was a modification of the exist 
ing law for women and minors, designed to authorize a particular type 
of procedure in issuing wage orders; it did not cover men but provided 
for payment of overtime beyond 40 hours, based on the employee's 
regular rate, In California the proposed statute applied only to 
domestic workers in private Lbusbbelde It did not set a statutory 
rate, and, although as originally introduced it applied to all workers, 
it was subsequently revised to cover female workers only, 


Wage Orders * 


In the 3-year period January 1948 to December 1945, six States 
(California, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania) issued a total of 18 wage orders. In addition, four 
States (Kentucky, Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island) 
made mandatory eight wage orders that were previously directory 
orders, Wisconsin issued its annual order for the canning industry, 
which provides for overtime based on the employee's regular rate. 
Puerto Rico issued six industry orders, applicable to all employees, 
under authority of its new law enacted in 1941; the minimum-wage 
law for women enacted prior to 1941 is still in effect for industries not 
covered by wage orders. 

Included in the 18 State wage orders which became effective during 
this period are 12 revised orders and 6 orders for industries not pre 
viously covered. In all cases, the revised ordera established higher 
rates than those they replaced. A majority of the orders, both those 
revising previous rates and those covering oew industries, established 
a basic wage rate of 40 cents or higher for at least some of the workers 
covered by the order, 

The most extensive piece of work was done in California, where the 
rogram of wage-order revision begun in 1942 was completed in 1943, 
tevised orders were issued for five industries (canning and preserving; 
mereantile; laundry; public housekeeping; industries handling farm 
products after harvest) and for the professional, technical, clerical, 
and similar oecupations. A uniform minimum-wage rate of $18 
for a 40-hour week was established in each revised order except 
one; & 50-cent hourly rate was established in the order applicable to 
industries handling farm products. In addition, new orders were 
issued for two industries not previously covered by wage orders in 
any State—the transportation and amusement industries, im which 
minimum rates of $20 for a 40-hour week or 50 centa an hour were 
established, 

In 1944, Oregon again revised several of ita 1941 orders to establish 
basic rates of 40 cents an hour in three industries laundry, cleaning, 





7A detailed table showing provisions In each of the wage orders issued by the various States during the 


period January 1943-December 1945, will be included with reprints of this article, 
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and dyeing; mercantile; and public housekeeping. Massachusetts 
revised three existing orders. In the laundry and dry-cleaning 
industry and in the bread and bakery industry, a basic rate of 40 cents 
an hour was set; in the mercantile industry, the revised order esta). 
lished a guaranteed wage of $17 for a week of 36 to 48 hours. 

In 1943, Pennsylvania issued a new wage order for the restauray 
industry, and in New Jersey wage orders for both the restaurant an 
the beauty-culture industries became effective. In both States 
these orders were for industries not previously covered. The Now 
Jersey beauty-culture order is noteworthy in that it requires overtim» 
based on one and one-half times the minimum to be paid for hows 
over 48 a week. Such an overtime provision has the general effect of 
reducing working hours to the point at which the overtime rate }e- 
comes applicable. Since the New Jersey maximum 54-hour-week Jay 
for women does not cover beauty parlors, the overtime provision jy 
this wage order serves a double purpose. 

The most recent order establishing new occupational coverage jn 
the period under consideration is the retail-trade order in New York, 
which became effective as a directory order in November 1945. 
It establishes a weekly wage of $21 for a workweek of over 30 to 4( 
hours, and requires overtime pay based on one and one-half times the 
minimum pro rata hourly rate for work beyond 40 hours a week. 
This order is the first New York order to be issued since coverage of 
the New York minimum-wage law was extended to men in 1944. 
In establishing a weekly rate for a 30- to 40-bour workweek it 
may be expected to strengthen the present trend toward a maximum 
40-hour week in the industry. Weekly wage provisions, of which this 


is an example, are increasingly being adopted as the basic wage 
provisions in State minimum-wage orders, in place of a straight hourly 
rate. Such provisions have the advantage of assuring receipt of a full 
cost-of-living wage to all regular workers not ooly during weeks when 
they are employed the full weekly hours but also during weeks when 
they are subject, through no fault of their own, to irregular hours 
and undertime. 
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Employment Situation in Latin America’ 


Summary 


THERE is no indication that an over-all labor shortage occurred 
throughout Latin America during World War II or that the reconver- 
sion period resulted in serious unemployment after VJ-day. Employ- 
ment for wages in industrialized agriculture, manufacturing, extrac- 
tive industries, public works, transportation, and other services had 
heen increasing in many regions in Latin America before the outbreak 
of the war and continued to increase during the war period, despite 
handicaps resulting from loss of some prewar markets, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining certain raw materials and equipment. 

A large proportion of the workers in all the Latin American countries 
continued, however, to work in agriculture, many of them on a sub- 
sistence basis and frequently not fully employed, but so far from 
industrial centers and those producing strategic materials that they 
were almost untouched by war activities. Such statistics of industrial 
employment or unemployment as are available cover a smaller propor- 
tion of the total labor force than is the case in more highly indus- 
trialized countries. 

This article presents the available material on the employment 
situation in 12 countries—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela—during and after the war period. 

Over a period of years, the increase in industrial employment appears 
to have been steadiest in Argentina; almost four-fifths of the popula- 
tion is urban. After 1939 more than a quarter million persons were 
added to industry, and even agriculture is considerably mechanized. 
Between 1929 and 1938 Bolivian manufactures, aided by import 
restrictions, so developed that a decline occurred in imports of certain 
consumer commodities. Brazil had laid the foundation of industry by 
1938. The volume of manufacturing employment in Chile was about 
the same in 1940 as in 1930, whereas the number of employed in extrac- 
tive industries increased by nearly a fourth, although the demand for 
nitrates did not return to the level maintained during World War I. 
Colombian industry was growing during this period, as shown by the 
increase in imports of machinery and the decline in those of textiles. 
Mexico had achieved a considerable manufacturing industry before 
1939, which developed substantially during World War II in spite of 
shortages of raw materials; from 1940 to 1945 the number of factory 
employees increased from 390,000 to 512,400 and the total number of 
factories from 13,510 to 28,513. Although agriculture and mining 
still dominate the economy of Peru, some progress has been made in 
manufacturing. Foreign-made cotton textiles have been displaced to 
a considerable extent, and the chemical, leather goods, and cement 
industries have developed greatly. 





! Prepared by James R. Mock and Eugene D. Owen of the Bureau’s Foreign Labor Conditions Staff 
and under the direction of Faith M. Williams. The materials for this report were taken from official and 
other publications of the countries covered and from reports of the U. 8. Foreign Service and the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute. Data on wee! plans, restrictions on employment of foreigners, and such 
employment statistics as are available will be included in the reprint of this article. 
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No notable development took place in industrial employment jy 
Ecuador or Paraguay in the 1930’s or during the war period. Such 
changes as occurred in Costa Rica were in semiagricultural pursuits. 
Changes were minor in Uruguay; light manufacturing operated at 
high level during the war years, although management has been con- 
servative in expanding. Venezuelan industry cowed some increase. 
beginning with the end of the Gémez regime in 1935, but the ease of 
water transportation and the great buying power in foreign markets 
produced by the country’s petroleum exports discouraged the develop- 
ment of domestic manufactures. 

The effect of hostilities and German U-boat warfare on shipping 
was uneven in the different countries. In some, exports were curtailed 
sharply; with others, the United Nations entered into trade agree- 
ments and kept the sea lanes open to permit exports from Latin 
America in greater-than-usual volume. As a result of shipping diffi- 
culties there was a decline in imports of manufactured goods, necessi- 
tating increased manufacture for domestic use or for export to nearby 
countries. All of the above types of production, whether for export 
or home use, resulted in increased internal transportation and com- 
munication systems. Some public works were also undertaken. 
Thus, labor was drawn from the farms to work on all these projects. 
Migration to the United States of workers from Mexico and other 
regions lessened the size of the labor force and absorbed the potentially 
unemployed. 

Arrangements by the Allies to take meat from Argentina, food from 
Costa Rica, rubber from Brazil, Colombia, and Ecuador, and minerals 
from Brazil, Bolivia, and Chile, the setting up of military bases by the 
United States, and the migration of agricultural laborers for work on 
farms in the United States aided in keeping labor employed. When 
the agreements lapsed, dislocations in employment occurred in the 
respective labor markets but to a lesser extent than would obtain in 
industrialized nations. 


Situation in 1945 
EFFECT OF END OF WAR ON EMPLOYMENT 


No serious decline in employment resulted immediately after World 
War II. In Brazil, Colombia, and Ecuador the situation was mixed, 
with surpluses and shortages of workers in different pursuits; no great 
change occurred in Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay. The 
expected unemployment did not materialize in Chile; the situation was 
satisfactory in Costa Rica and Venezuela; reports from Mexico showed 
no evidence of reconversion unemployment there; and in Peru there 
was even a labor scarcity. 

Industrial activity and employment in Brazil declined slightly in 
the latter part of 1944, and this situation continued into 1945. Un- 
trained workers who had been attracted to industrial centers by higher 
wages showed no inclination to return to agricultural or pastoral areas 
even though opportunities for employment in industry were less 
plentiful. At the same time, scarcities of some types of employees 
persisted. After hostilities ceased, however, industrial establishments 
tended to operate at or near capacity. Mining activity also remained 
at about the wartime level after the purchasing agreements with the 
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United Nations ended, but notable exceptions occurred in the extrac- 
tion of tantalite and beryl, for which the United States terminated 
purchases. Immigration, which had been restricted by decree law 
No, 3175 of April 7, 1941, was permitted to be resumed (decree law 
No. 7575 of May 21, 1945) owing to the shortage of labor, particularly 
in agriculture. 

In Colombia, work opportunities diminished in all types of trans- 
portation in 1945, owing to the lack of machinery, cars, and related 
equipment, but industrial employment increased. Agriculture in 
Ecuador was short of workers because rural labor tended to shift to 
other more remunerative employment. At the same time, employ- 
ment lagged in the Province of Esmeraldas (on the northern coast of 
Ecuador) as a result of the almost complete paralysis of export ac- 
tivity through the port of Esmeraldas. 

Since British buying was maintained in Argentina after VE-Day 
and since throughout most of the war period Argentina had no war con- 
tracts with the United States, the termination of the war did not 
appear to make any difference in the employment situation. In Bolivia, 
employment did not change but apprehension existed owing to the re- 
duced price of tin and uncertainties regarding other economic and 
social measures. Both Paraguay and Uruguay were without war 
contracts and thus little affected by the termination of war. 

In Chile, publicly expressed fears of widespread unemployment 
proved groundless. The termination of the United States Commercial 
Company copper-purchase contracts brought comparatively little 
shift of workers from one industry to another. A high employment 
level was reported in the third quarter of the year. Several thousand 
extra workers were hired for the nitrate industry to meet the increased 
demand for Chilean nitrate in the world market. Expanded public 
works appeared adequate to absorb any workers released from the 
copper industry who were not needed for nitrate production. 

e situation was generally satisfactory in Costa Rica. Occasional 
unemployment arose from shortages of materials, as, for example, in 
construction and in industries dependent on sugar which was in 
short supply, and also in agriculture owing to seasonal factors. A 
labor shortage existed in the banana industry from August through 
November. Conditions were encouraging in Venezuela. The active 
demand for petroleum products and the better supply of tankers re- 
sulted in increased saiahavinent for petroleum workers. Government 
public works attracted a considerable volume of labor, and manu- 
factures continued at or near capacity. A decree prohibiting eviction 
of peons from the land retarded a cityward movement. 

In Mexico, labor continued to be almost fully employed during 1945. 
In areas adjoining the United States, industrial and agricultural work- 
ers were scarce as they had been moving over the border to obtain work. 
Except in Mérida and San Luis Potosi, unemployment was practically 
unknown in the second quarter of the year; in those areas many of the 
unemployed had returned from the United States, and others had con- 
gregated there in the hope of being engaged in the United States.’ 

Reports for January 1945 indicated that in Peru the existing labor 
? Entrance of Mexican workers into the U. 8. was accelerated by an agreement made by the two Govern- 
ments. Over 118,000 agricultural and over 80,000 railroad workers were brought to the United States in 


142-44. By the terms of their contracts, 10 percent of the worker’s pay was deducted and refunded to him 
on return to his place of origin. 
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force was inadequate to meet the demand for either unskilled fary 
labor or skilled workers and for factory workers. Although th» 
public-works program was reduced by the end of March, the laho; 
shortages persisted. Later reports indicated no decided change jy 
the labor situation. 

DECONTROL MEASURES 


As few direct employment controls were introduced in these coup- 
tries during the war period, the end of the war brought few changes 
in the legal status of the workers. For Bolivia, which had establish 
the General Bureau for the Coordination of Mobilization, no informa- 
tion is presently available to show whether controls have been relaxed 
or abolished. Brazil started to narrow the industrial coverage of the 
job-freezing regulations in the textile industry before hostilities ended. 
During the first quarter of 1945, silk-mill labor was permitted to leaye 
that branch of the industry but was required to move into other textile 
employment. On December 13, 1945 (decree law No. 8363) the war- 
time mobilization provisions, including job freezing, were revoked 
throughout the textile industry. 

Certain controls that affected the employment status of workers 
were dropped. In Chile, the antistrike provision affecting workers in 
essential industries was abrogated after the end of the war. Colombia 
had relaxed the state-of-siege regulations in November 1944, and had 
no others. 

The Mexican Government rapidly relinquished its emergency pow- 
ers after the cessation of hostilities. The sweeping emergency powers 
vested in the President by the Congress in an act of June 1, 1942, 
expired on September 30, 1945. To avoid the dangers inherent in the 
sudden termination of controls, substitute legislation was passed, 
effective October 1, 1945, ratifying and extending certain economic 
and fiscal measures, including emergency wage increases and obliga- 
tory collective work contracts. Bolivia also adopted a postwar pro- 
tective measure by creating an Office of Reemployment, to facilitate 
placement of any persons who lost their jobs in the mines. 


LONG-TERM PLANNING 


Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, and 
Peru have established national planning commissions or development 
corporations in which the governments are working closely with indus- 
try in making plans for expanding public works (particularly trans- 
portation and power) and establishing new industries. In a number of 
these countries, the plans contemplate the investment of public funds 
where it is thought that private capital will not be adequate for the 
developments which are regarded as necessary. Reports of active 
participation by labur groups in long-range planning have come to 
this country mc & from Mexico. On April 7, 1945, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers of Mexico and the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers (CTM) jointly stated their intention of cooperating in the 
economic development of their country. Accordingly, on August 22, 
1945, they transmitted a plan to the President to transform domes- 
tically produced products into finished goods within Mexico. CTM 
also has its own postwar planning committee, A report issued in 
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January 1945 stated that this body was formulating plans for the par- 
ticipation of labor in the reconversion program. 

In Costa Rica and Paraguay postwar plans have emphasized the 
development of agriculture. Paraguay is carrying through a plan to 
increase the number of small landholders. 

Some of these countries report labor shortages and are making plans 
to encourage immigration of agricultural labor and skilled industrial 
workers. Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, and Venezuela cither have announced 
plans for facilitating the immigration of certain types of workers, or 
have stated that such plans are under consideration. 


Distribution of Labor Force 


The available information regarding distribution of the labor force 
in the Latin American countries covered indicates considerable varia- 
tion in the percent of the respective populations classed as gainful 
workers. This may partially result from differences in the methods of 
counting those having an occupation when the censuses were taken 
and the estimates were made. For this reason, the ratio of the gainful 
population to the total should be used with caution. The percentages 
given in table 1 may be compared with figures on the proportion of the 
total population gainfully occupied shown by the Census of the United 
States in 1940 (39.5 percent) and by the 1941 Census of Canada 
(36.5 percent). 


TaBLE 1.—Relation of Gainful Population to Total Population in 11 Latin American 
Countries, for Recent Years 





| . 
| |Gainful popula- 
" - , | Total popula- |Gainful popula-! tion as percent 
Country and date | tion | tion | of total popula- 
| | tion 


ba | 





Argentina: ! 

1938 (estimate) -....-.-- : en 12, 760, 880 5, 560, 000 

1942 (estimate)... _.___- : ’ ; 13, 516, 927 5, 061, 000 
Bolivia: 1942 (estimate)?.__- . 3, 533, 900 (3) 
at 1940 (cemsus) ------- 1a »s il 41, 565, 083 (}) 
Chile: 

1930 (census)... ..----- : a7 LR 4, 287, 445 1, 241, 013 

1940 (cemsus) -._-- ----- 5, 023, 529 1, 768, 721 
Colombia: 1938 (census) __ - - , ‘ 8, 701, 816 | 4, 487, 585 
Ecuador: 1942 (census) ---- 3, 089, 078 | (3) 
Mexico: 

19390 (census)........-.-.- . : 16, 552, 722 | 5, 165, 803 

1940 (cemsus)...-.-- _ , 19, 653, 552 6, 131, 908 
Paraguay: 1941____......_- CIT ee , 040, 420 (3) 
Peru: 1940 (census). __-__..-_- ' } : : 7, 023, 111 2, 475, 339 
Uruguay: 1941 (estimate)¢- ‘ ‘eae 2, 185, 626 685, 950 | 
Venezuela: 1941 (census) 5__- : : mass 2, 037, 034 | 663, 368 | 











! Estimates: 1938, by Unién Industrial Argentina, (in Revista de Economia Argentina, June 1939, p. 187)’ 
1942, by Banco Central de la Reptblica Argentina (in Revista de Economia Argentina, June 1945, p. 311) 
i yo given by Direccién General de Estadistica, of Bolivia, in letter to Pan American Union dated 
May 19, 1943. 

* Not available. 

‘ Based on Uruguayan Industrial Census of 1936. 

5 Figures on —. and gainful population of Venezuela are based on census data from the Federal 


District and the first 11 States (alphabetically arranged) for which data have been published. These areas 
include 52.9 percent of the total population (excluding estimate of Indians)—the only part of the population 
for which industrial distribution is available at this time. 


For seven Latin American countries, detailed information on the 
gainfully employed population is given in table 2, which shows the 
distribution by ca industrial classes on the dates to which the most 
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recent statistics relate. The table indicates that the proportion of 
workers accounted for by the extractive industries was fairly smal] jy 
every instance, ranging from 0.4 percent of the gainful population jy 
Uruguay to 5.4 percent in Chile. Some of these extractive industries 
are, of course, notable in the low ratio of human labor to total product. 
Manufacturing accounted for slightly over 10 percent of the gain. 
fully occupied in Mexico and ranged upward to 18.4 percent in Ar- 
gentina. Here again, however, comparisons should be made with 
caution. 


Tasie 2.—Distribution of Labor Force by hey Groups in 7 Latin American 


Countries, for Recent Years 





| 
Argentina: 1942 Chile: 1940 Colombia: 1938 Mexico: 1949 
(estimate)! (census) (census) (census 





Industry group | Per- | Per- Per- 
Number | Number co Number | “i! 
total total 














a 


| 100. 


) 


Total gainful population__._...._| 5, 061, ' 1, 768, 721 
Agriculture, etc ney * 2, ' 39. 619, 563 
Extractive industries 96, 090 
Manufacturing __._........--| .4 | 297,979 
a * ‘eae .8 | 162,308 
Transportation F 282 6 74, 518 

.7 | 518,263 
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Uruguay: 1941 Venezuela: (1941 cen- 


Peru: 1940 (census) (estimate) sus) 





Industry group 
: : | Percent . - | Percent 
Number | of total Number of total 





ss 
S 
re DO me Oe © 


Total gainful population 2, 475, 339 
Agriculture, ete 1, 546, 189 
Extractive industries _- 44, 694 


663, 368 | 100. 0 
304, 177 45.9 
9, 360 | 1.4 


o> 


> bom Ore OS 
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| 120, 870 | 
| 60, 202 
6 35, 487 | 


« 
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Commerce 104, 704 
Transportation 51, 079 
Other . 348, 392 





~ 


133, 272 


| 
Manufacturing... ............-.- 380, 281 | 
| 





1 Estimates by Banco Central de la Repdblica Argentina (in Revista de Economia Argentina, June 15, 


. 311). 

2 Not available. 

3 Based on Uruguayan Industrial Census of 1936. 
‘ Includes banking. 

5 Includes communications. 

6 Includes services. 


Table 2 shows the number of persons attached to agriculture and 
related pursuits as 74 percent of the gainfully employed workers in 
Colombia, 71.7 percent in Mexico, and 62.4 percent in Peru. The 
ratios were relatively low in Venezuela (45.9 percent) at the time of the 
1941 census * and in Chile (35.0 percent). 

The latest census data for four Latin American countries, showing 
number of wage earners and also total annual pay rolls where availa- 
ble, are given in table 3. For purposes of comparison, data for 
Canada and the United States are also given. The dates on which 
the censuses were taken range from 1936 to 1942, and it should be 
borne in mind that important changes in the distribution of workers 
by industry occurred in most of these countries in that 6-year period. 


3 Figures for only 52.9 percent of population available in April 1946. 
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Taste 3.—Distribution of Empl. t and Pay-Roll Data from Census of Manufactures 
of 6 Latin American Countries ' 





Argentina: Uruguay: Chile: 
Census of 1941 Census of 1936 Census of 1937 3 
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; (4) 
Other manufacturing industries. __- . (4) 
Industries not adequately described_| 8, 476 , (4) 

















total Canada: Venezuela: United States: 


Census of 1942 Census of 1936 | Census of 1939 





100.0 
45.9 974, 734 | 100. 0 100. 
18.2 4 
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wae is indebted to S. Woscoboinik of the Inter-American Statistical Institute for the data shown 
? Standard classification of League of Nations. 
' The wages reported for Chile are weekly wages. 
‘The Argentine census does not show statistics of wages paid. Wages and salaries are reported together. 
' Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 
* This group is not shown in the census. 
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Workers in the food industries formed the largest group in all of 
the countries covered, except the United States and Canada. Th, 
industries providing the largest employment were food, textile, anq 
machinery in Argentina (39.8 percent of the total); food, textiles 
and wearing apparel in Chile (40.6 percent) and Uruguay (48.7 per. 
cent); food, wearing apparel, and machinery in Canada (44.5 percent): 
and wearing apparel, smelting, and machinery in the United States 
(49.5 percent). In Venezuela, food and wearing apparel alone ac. 
— for 57.5 percent of the workers when the 1936 census was 
taken. 


Wartime Employment Situation 


LABOR SHORTAGE AND SURPLUS 


Throughout the war period many Latin American industries were 
handicapped by the reduction of overseas imports and by the fact 
that certain of their overseas markets for domestic products were cut 
off. In general, however, any unemployment caused by these dis- 
turbances was short. The development or expansion of industries 
producing war materials or consumer goods which had formerly 
been imported increased employment in manufacturing and in the 
extractive industries. There was little change in the extent of the 
underemployment in agriculture which is characteristic of these 
countries. 

Wartime shortages of labor were often local and resulted mainly 
from the inadequacy of the supply of industrially trained personne! 
and from the difficulty of shifting the available workers from place 
to place. The employment situation differed from country to country 
and from fragmentary data appears to have been as indicated below. 

Argentina had a serious drought in 1942 that affected the maize 
crop especially and caused the most serious agricultural unemploy- 
ment; industrial employment, however, increased by more than a 
quarter of a million persons during World War II. In Brazil, through- 
out the war, unskilled labor appeared to be abundant, although there 
was a shortage of niliosiiand labor because of migration to war- 
stimulated urban areas and to industrial employment. Complaints 
of shortages of skilled and semiskilled workers (which constitute 
between 15 and 25 percent of the gainfully employed in industry 
were chronic; the situation was particularly acute in coal mining and 
in the textile industry. Demand for Bolivian tin, tungsten, rubber, 
and cinchona caused such a demand for workers in that country 
that producers complained of labor shortages. In Colombia, the 
closing down of the banana market, the disruption of the transporta- 
tion system, and other factors caused widespread unemployment in 
September 1942; during 1944, however, many industries experienced 
a continuing lack of technical employees. 

Three of the countries covered (Chile, Costa Rica, and Mexico 
seem to have maintained a fair equilibrium between jobs and workers. 
with only local dislocations. Labor surpluses in Chile were usually 
the result of lack of material. Costa Rica had practically no un- 
employment in the early war years; many skilled and unskilled workers 
were employed by the Pan-American Highway Commission and others 
found work on construction or on coffee, banana, or cacao plantations, 
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or on jobs in the Canal Zone. When work was suspended tempo- 
rarily on the Military Highway early in 1944, the resultant unem- 
ployed were soon absorbed. In Mexico, unemployment was rare 
during the war, and labor was fully employed, except in a few localities; 
skilled labor was apparently at a premium. 

In Peru, there was said to be work for everyone who desired it, 
owing to the variety of goods produced and the active markets for 
war materials under long-term agreements with the United Nations. 
Mines, industry, and agriculture had difficulty in getting enough 
labor. The Magers. program tended to diminish the number of 
workers available for harvesting the 1944 rice and cotton crops, ac- 
cording to Peruvian agricultural leaders. The wartime growth of 
the Peruvian Government and its armed forces contributed to making 
the labor shortage acute. 

Uruguay and Venezuela had unemployment problems. In Uru- 
cuay, a decree of July 20, 1940, created a winter relief fund which was 
to continue for the duration of hostilities in Europe. Even in ordinary 
times, the Venezuelan supply of unskilled labor is abundant. The 
excess of workers over jobs was increased when the war in Europe 
started. 

Ecuador was insufficiently developed, industrially, to experience 
marked wartime changes in employment or unemployment. In 
Paraguay, about the end of 1944, the National Bureau of Labor 
stated that 10.8 percent of the 13,171 persons registered in industry 
and commerce were unemployed. 


EMPLOYMENT CONTROLS 


The staffing of new or expanded industrial enterprises in these Latin 
American countries was aided during the war by a number of measures 
which either increased the attractiveness of jobs or discouraged loss 
of working time. In general, employment controls were indirect, as 
contrasted with the direct controls used in the United States and 
Canada and by most belligerents. 

Brazil was exceptional in that certain direct employment controls 
were introduced. The decree (No. 10,451 of September 16, 1942) 
which provided for general mobilization of military reserves also 
authorized action to provide for adequate manpower in industry. 
Under this authority, Order No. 16 (November 5, 1942) provided for 
the mobilization of labor to produce and transport coal in the State 
of Santa Catarina. Persons on their way to the Amazon Valley or 
already there, under contract to engage in the extraction of rubber, 
were not to be removed from their work to perform military service. 
The terms for the recruitment of 16,000 workers for the rubber indus- 
try in the Amazon Valley, which were agreed upon by the Rubber 
Development Corporation of the United States and the Government 
of Brazil, were approved by decreeYlaw No. 5813 of/September 14, 
1943. The most sweeping of the employment-control measures pro- 
vided for freezing workers on the job in the textile industry. The 
legislation was adopted on July 13, 1944 (decree law No. 6688) and 
was strengthened later in that year. 

In Bolivia, employment-control machinery was established, but 
there is no evidence at hand to show that the powers were used. The 
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Bolivian General Bureau for the Coordination of Mobilization, forme, 
on April 7, 1943, after Bolivia declared war against the Axis power 
was to provide personnel for various industries and other privat, 
enterprises in which a larger number of workers was needed to increagp 
production, and was authorized to intervene in matters affecting labo; 
productivity and to determine the advisability of rationing manpower. 

Ecuador instituted conscription of males from 21 to 50 years of age 
for road work. 

The remaining countries adopted regulations that affected employ. 
ment status, but none compelling a particular employee to entey 
specified employment or to remain in the employ of a given employer 
or in an essential industry or at a given wage. Wartime measures 
affecting employment included (1) the granting of higher wages or 
extension of social insurance protection (as in Costa Rica, Mexico, and 
Uruguay), (2) the lengthening by law of working hours (as in Argen- 
tina and Brazil), (3) insuring assistance to persons who might. lose 
their jobs because plants were closed owing to blacklisting of the com. 
pany, lack of raw materials, or elimination of markets (as in Chile, 
Uruguay and Venezuela), (4) antistrike measures (as in Chile, Colom- 
bia, Mexico, and Paraguay), and (5) the compulsory arbitration of 
disputes (as in Colombia). Some of these provisions were intended 
to protect workers from unemployment and not solely to insure the 
staffing of enterprises. 


EFFORTS TO DECREASE ABSENTEEISM 


In an effort to reduce absenteeism, the Brazilian Government, by 
decree law No. 6688 of July 13, 1944, decreed that employees in the 
textile industry who were absent without just cause forfeited their 
overtime pay for the week in which the absence occurred. In Chile, 
on the basis of an investigation made in 1944, the Bureau of Labor 
stated that absenteeism averaged 7.8 percent during the war. The 
causes given were (1) intemperate use of alcohol after pay day, (2) 
sickness caused by bad housing, (3) bad transportation, and (4) acci- 
dents at work and outside of working hours. As a result of the 
findings, the Minister of Labor recommended to all labor inspectors 
that they urge employers and trade-unions to shift pay day from 
Saturday to Monday; he also recommended wage incentives for 
attendance, particularly on days following Sundays and holidays. 

Programs for the improvement of health in certain mines in Brazil 
and Bolivia, developed in cooperation with the United States in order 
to raise labor efficiency during the war years, reduced loss in working 
time. Asa result of the health work introduced in 1943, in a Brazilian 
mica region where malaria, typhoid, hookworm, and other tropical 
diseases were prevalent, absenteeism owing to illness was cut in half 
after 2 years. In Bolivia, the adoption of health, safety, and welfare 
plans late in 1943 was followed in the next year by an 11.3-percent 
drop in time lost because of injuries in one mine and an 18.3-percent 
decrease in absence caused by illness in another. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


With the exception of Colombia and Mexico, the countries dealt 
with have made, or are making, some effort to establish public place- 
ment facilities for workers. 

Argentina passed legislation in 1913 providing for employment 
offices. The present National Employment Agency, under the 
National Labor Bureau, was authorized by decree of July 21, 1943. 
Bolivia’s system is in pesca of organization, this being one of the 
purposes for which technicians from the United States Government 
were invited to Bolivia. Brazilian legislation provides for facilities 
for the placement of special groups in the population. An agency for 
placing immigrants in employment was established in Rio de Janeiro 
by decree law No. 406 of May 4, 1938, regulated by decree No. 3010 
of August 20, 1938. Employment offices for maritime workers were 
provided for by decree law No. 3346 (June 12, 1941), and for certain 
labor unions by decree law No. 1402 (July 5, 1939). The Sado Paulo 
State Department of Labor maintains its own employment offices in 
Sio Paulo and in Santos. They are attached to the immigration 
service and work primarily in the placement of workers (including 
immigrants) in rural districts. The employment offices in Chile are 
under the General Labor Office. Special employment offices are 
maintained only in Santiago and Valparaiso; elsewhere, the offices of 
the labor inspectors are responsible for placement and serve as em- 
ployment centers. In Costa Rica, upon the creation of the General 


| Labor Office in the name | of Labor in September 1943, it undertook 
e 


to establish a placement department and provided a book in which 
those seeking work were to write their names. Up to January 1944, 
no workers had declared themselves unemployed by this method. 
No information is available on the use of this system after VJ-day. 
Ecuador has a Government employment agency concerning which no 
details are available. 

A Paraguayan decree law of December 18, 1937, provided for a 
Government employment agency; in 1944, two offices were main- 
tained, in Asuncién and Puerto Pinasco, respectively. In Peru, 
unemployment committees or boards function for each geographical 
Department. The Uruguayan employment service was provided 
for in legislation adopted on January 11, 1934, but as late as August 
1943 had not been established; as a temporary substitute, an order 
of February 18, 1939, provided for local employment offices. The 
highway division of the Ministry of Public Works maintains registers 
of applicants, from which persons are chosen by lot for employment 
on its or. An employment office for stevedores was provided 
for by law of October 21, 1944. A Venezuelan Government employ- 
ment agency was prescribed in the Labor Code of July 16, 1936, and 
provision was also made for the regulation of existing private em- 
ployment agencies. 

he most recent statistics of employment-office activity in Chile 
show a marked decline from 1939 through 1942 in the number of 
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workers applying at these offices for positions, and an increase begin. 
ning in 1943. In December 1945, the number was at about the ley! 
prevailing in 1938 and 1944. Placements by the employment offic 


are always far below the number of applicants. 
Total Total 
applicants placements 
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The total registered unemployed in Peru were as follows, during 
the years 1935-43: TH 
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The only other country for which employment-office statistics are 
available is Venezuela. Average monthly placements in 1939 and J how 
1940 are shown below: tior 
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Wartime Railroad Employment 


THE Second World War made a great demand on transportation 
services of class I steam railways. The volume of freight and pas- 
senger traffic handled by these railways i in 1944 surpassed all preceding 
years of railroad performance.! The number of revenue tons carried 
| mile (i. e., ton-miles) doubled in 1944 in comparison with the 1939 
figure, and the number of passengers carried 1 mile (passenger-miles) 
quadrupled. 

The increase in the wartime railroad traffic was not accompanied, 
however, by corresponding increases in railroad employment or addi- 
tions to railroad equipment. Between 1939 and 1944, the average 
number of employees of class I steam railways, rose 43 percent. 
Additions to railroad equipment, as measured by increases in tractive 
effort of locomotives,’ freight-car loading capacity, and passenger-car 
seating capacity, were very moderate, at the most 10 percent in the case 
of freight-car capacity. The success of railroads in handling the war- 
time traffic resulted to a large extent from more effective utilization of 
railway track and equipment facilities. 

The continuous expansion in the average number of employees of 
class I steam railways during the second World War is shown below: 


Number of Percent of 
employees increase 
(thousands) over 1939 


988 —~ 
4.0 

15. 4 

28. 6 

37. 2 

43. 1 

43. 7 


These increases in railroad employment did not coincide with 
changes in manufacturing and other employment during the war. 
Manufacturing employment, for instance, reached its wartime peak in 
1943, when the average number of employees was about 70 percent 
greater than it had been in 1939. 


Railroad Employment by States 


The distribution of employees of class I steam railways by States, at 
the middle of July 1940 and at the middle of September 1945, is shown 


' Based on Statistics of Railways in the United States, published by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

? The tractive power of a locomotive is the number of pounds of power required to give the locomotive 
its initial start or pull (for technical definition of the term “tractive effort’ see Railway Statistical Terms, 
Statement No. 4119, June 1941, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, pp. 49, 50). 
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in the accompanying table. The number of employees increased jy 
every State during this period, from 7.8 percent in Wisconsin to 10] 
percent in Arizona. 

The expansion in employment in this 5-year period took pla 
chiefly on railroads which had 5,000 or more employees in July 1949. 
these roads accounted for over 90 percent of the total increase for |} 
class I steam railways which reported employment in both periods 

Not every class I steam railway increased its employment during the 
second World War. Of 128 class I steam railways reporting employ. 
ment in July 1940, 20 had an actual decrease in the number of em. 
ployees and each of 34 others had a negligible increase (i. e., of fewer 


than 200 employees). 


Employment on Class I Steam Railways, by States, July 1940 and September 1945: 





Number of employees at 
middle of month , - 
| Percent 
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1 Based on data of Association of American Railroads and Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Nonfarm Placements by U. S. Employment Service 
in 1945’ 


PLACEMENTS numbering 9.8 milion were made in nonagricultural 
jobs by the U. S. Employment Service in 1945. This volume repre- 
sented a decline of a seventh from the wartime peak of 11.4 million 
in 1944, but more than 2! times the number placed in 1940. For the 
first 7 months of 1945, placements actually exceeded those made in a 
similar period in the previous year, the drop occurring almost entirely 


S cince the end of World War II. 


More than half of al] the 1945 nonfarm placements were made in 
the manufacturing industries. In the war years 1943 and 1944, three- 
fifths of the total were in this field; in 1940, only one-fifth. Wartime 
shifts from 1940 to 1945 in the proportions of placements made in 
the principal divisions of industry are shown in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Distribution of Nonfarm Placements Made by U. S. Employment Service, by 
Industry Division, 1940-45 ' 
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! Data are from Social Security Yearbook 1944 (Washington, 1945), and information supplied by Reports 
and Analysis Division, U. 8S. Employment Service. 

? Includes communications and other public utilities. 

‘Includes finance, insurance, and real estate, regular government agencies, Government relief projects, 


and establishments not elsewhere classified. 


Classes of Placements 


Occupational groups.—Of the major occupational groups in which 
nonagricultural placements were made in 1945, unskilled work ranked 
highest (table 2), accounting for more than half the placements 
(approximately 5.2 million). Semiskilled jobs represented more than 





' Data are from information furnished by Reports and Analysis Division, U. S. Employment Service, 
Department of Labor, and Social Security Yearbook 1944 (Social Security Board, Federal Security Agency), 
ington, 1945. 
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a seventh (about 1.5 million), and clerical and sales, service, a) 
skilled openings each roughly a tenth. Less than 125,000 placem ents 

were made in the professional and managerial group (1.2 percent), 

In 1945, every major occupational group experienced a decreas. 
in number of placements from the previous year, ranging from 6.1 per. 
cent in service jobs to 20.5 percent in skilled occupations. Although 
the proportion of placements made in the various occupationa| 
groups showed little change from 1944, marked shifts had occurred 
since 1940. Placements in unskilled jobs rose from less than a third 
of the 1940 total to more than half of the openings filled in 1944 ang 
1945. Service occupations, on the other hand, declined from 33 
percent in 1941 to 11 percent in 1945. 


Tasie 2.—Nonfarm Placements Made by U. S. Employment Service, by Class, 1944 
and 1945! 
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Nonfarm placements. ....--.--- c=. 8 11, 446, 007 


Major occupational groups: 
Professional and managerial _ -_- 121, 567 
Clerical and sales_- ayee 896, 444 
Service... 1, 104, O82 
Skilled. _.. 1, 051, 065 
Semiskilled_. 1, 454, 522 
Unskilled and other. __- 5, 171, 505 

Race: 

White.. Lat 7, 921, 410 . 

Nonwhite... 1, 877, 775 ; 19. : 


ee ; 6, 838, 640 .& 69.8 
Women ‘ 2, 960, 545 x , 30. : 
Veteran status: 
Veterans a , 3 1, 194, 578 , 12. 
Nonv a _ ; 8, 604, 607 7 . 87. § 
eee . , 5 209, 622 ‘ 6 100. 
Disabled veterans ___- ‘ 5 134, 842 y 6 45. 
Sl tok aossdediaing es 164, 780 6 55. 


~ 


Sex: 














1 Data are from information furnished by Reports and Analysis Division, U. 8. Employment Service, 
and from Social Security Yearbook 1944 (Washington, 1945). 

? Excludes 9,291 nonagricultural placements for which distribution by class was not reported. 

3 Includes 1,036,923 World War II veterans; also 134,842 disabled veterans also shown under handicapp 
placements. 

4‘ Data not available for number of disabled veterans for the entire year. 

§ Includes the group of disabled veterans also classified under veterans, 

* Distribution of the handicapped only. 

? Data not available. 


Race.—N onagricultural placements of nonwhite referrants decrease( 
by less than 9 percent in 1945 to about 1.9 million (against a decline 
of well over 15 percent for white workers), and represented almost 4 
fifth of total 1945 placements—a slight gain over the previous year. 
More than half of all service placements made in 1945 were of non- 
white workers, and this group of applicants had shown a steady 1n- 
crease in the percentage of such jobs obtained since 1941. Almost 
nine-tenths of nonwhite placements during the year fell into two major 
groups—service (30.3 percent) and unskilled occupations (58.4 per- 
cent)—the proportion in service being down 50 percent since i941. 

Women.—Placements of women in nonagricultural work dropped 
by over a fifth, from a level of 3.8 million in 1944 to slightly under 3." 
million in 1945. In contrast, placements of men (over two-thirds 0! 
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‘otal placements) declined by only a tenth, with a smaller numerical 
jecrease than in placements of women, which represented less than 
, third of the total. The number of women placed in 1945, however, 
yas almost double the number placed in 1940 (1.5 million). During 
‘he wartime activity of 1944, nearly two-thirds of all placements of 
yomen registrants were in manufacturing. Their concentration in 
»rvice declined from 59.4 percent of total volume of female placements 
1941 to 18.5 percent in 1944 (increasing to 21.5 percent in 1945). 
The proportion of job openings filled by women in the skilled and 
unskilled classifications also decreased in 1945. 

Veterans.2—In 1945, placement of veterans* in nonfarm jobs in- 
ereased to approximately 1.2 million,* from 0.8 million in the previous 
vear. This represented an increase of almost half, as contrasted with 
, decrease of about a fifth in nonveteran placements. Almost an 
eighth of all job openings filled in 1945 were made up of veteran place- 
ments (the proportion was 7 percent in 1944). In both 1944 and 
1945, slightly under half of all veteran placements were made in 
unskilled occupations. In 1945, about 20 percent were in semiskilled 
iobs, 15 percent in skilled: work, 8 percent in service, 8 percent in 
clerical and sales occupations, and 2 percent in the professional and 
managerial group. The proportion of veterans exceeded that of non- 
veterans in skilled and semiskilled labor by 4.5 and 5.6 percent, 
respectively, and by 1 percent in the professional and managerial 
group; but, significantly, it represented a smaller segment in unskilled 
work and in the service occupations. 

Handicapped.—Total nonagricultural placements of handicapped 
referrants in 1945 were approximately 300,000—only a slight increase 
3.9 percent) over 1944. Disabled veterans® accounted for 45 per- 
cent (about 135,000) of this group. In 1945 the placement of handi- 
capped persons continued to be made after careful analysis. Over 
two-fifths (43 percent) were placed in unskilled occupations, 21 per- 
cent in semiskilled jobs, 12 percent in skilled work, 13 percent in 
service, almost 10 percent in clerical and sales positions, and 2 percent 
in the professional and managerial field. There were slight decreases 
in the proportions of placements in unskilled and skilled work since 
1944. As measured by the national average for nonagricultural 
placements of all classes of referrants, placements of the handicapped 
stood 10 percent below in unskilled occupations, but almost 7 percent 
above in semiskilled work, and ranked slightly above the national 
figure for the other four major groups of occupations. 

? Veterans of World War II seeking work were not subject to the manpower rulings of priority-referral 
programs of the War Manpower Commission during wartime, and special efforts were made to give them 


adequate job-counseling service to assure effective placement in suitable and permanent jobs. Efforts 
were intensified in behalf of veterans under the reconversion program of the War Manpower Commission 


adopted August 14, 1945. (For a statement of this program, see Monthly Labor Review, October 1945, p. 


* All but some 150,000 were veterans of World War II. 

‘ Includes about 135,000 disabled veterans also analyzed under placement of the handicapped. 

‘Included in the previous analysis of veterans. 

‘This was done to make sure that the capacities of this group were being used to advantage. Special 
efforts were made during the war emergency to use the services of handicapped persons in essential jobs. 
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Protection of Veterans’ Unemployment Benefits During 


Work Stoppages in New York 


UNDER New York State law, payments to veterans who are other. 
wise entitled to receive readjustment allowances ow ing to unemploy- 
ment are not forfeited solely because unemployment is caused by q 
work stoppage resulting from a labor dispute.! Effective on March 4 
1946, the unemployment-insurance law was amended to provide that 
payment of benefits from the New York unemployment insurance 
fund to a veteran should be made at a uniform rate of $20 for each ar- 
cumulation of 4 effective days after the expiration of 49 consecutive 
days (7 weeks) from the date when he lost his employment as a result 
of a labor dispute. The total amount of the benefit payment may not 
exceed the outstanding amount of readjustment allowances for which 
the veteran is eligible at the time when benefits under the amendment 
become payable to him. 

The payments are to be made to any person who is otherwise en- 
titled to readjustment allowances because of unemployment, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Federal Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, but who is disqualified as the result of a labor dispute. Initially, 
the benefits are to be paid from the unemployment insurance fund. 
Reimbursement will be made subsequently through appropriations 
from the general fund of the State of New York. 





1 Information is from New York Department of Labor release RRM 1-46, February 27, 1946. 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor’ 


Supreme Court Decisions 


FLORIDA anti-closed-shop amendment.—In 1944 the State of Florida 
adopted an amendment to its constitution which provided as follows: 

The right of persons to work shall not be denied or abridged on account of 
membership or nonmembership in any labor union, or labor organization; Pro- 
»ided, That this clause shall not be construed to deny or abridge the right of 
employees by and through a labor organization or labor union to bargain col- 
lectively with their employer. 

Suit was brought by the American Federation of Labor and loca! 
labor organizations to enjoin enforcement of the amendment, on the 
sround that it violated the contract clause of Article I, Section 10 
of the Federal Constitution, the first and fourteenth amendments 
to the Constitution, the National Labor Relations Act, and the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act.2, The case came to the U. S. Supreme Court 
on an appeal not from a State court’s ruling on the validity of the 
amendment, but from a Federal district court which had held valid 
the closed-shop ban and had dissolved a preliminary injunction pre- 
venting enforcement of the amendment. 

The Supreme Court in its decision * confined its determination to 
the question of the jurisdiction of the various courts and refused to 
rule on the merits of the amendment. The Court held that the 
lower Federal court should not have ruled on the constitutionality 
of the amendment but that it does have discretion to enjoin enforce- 
ment pending determination by the Florida court of the meaning of 
the amendment. The power to enjoin operation of a State law may 
be justified in this case because of the irreparable damage which might 
result from invalidating numerous closed-shop agreements, thus 
leading to a great loss in union membership and a general disruption 
of employer-employee or employer-union negotiations. 

Federal ‘‘Kickback’’ Act not applicable to union officials —The 
Federal Supreme Court,‘ affirming the District Court of Massachu- 
setts, has held that union officials, who required nonunion laborers 
on Government projects to pay union initiation fees as a prerequisite 
to employment or continued employment and kept part of the money 


' Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article represent 
4 selection of the significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the effect 
of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory 
provisions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

* American Federation of Labor, et al., v. Watson, et al. 60 Fed. Supp. 1010. Discussed in Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1945 (p. 292). 

* Rendered Mar. 25, 1946. 

‘ United States vy. Carbone, et al., Mar. 25, 1946. 
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received, were not punishable under the Kickback Act. Paymey; ,; 
such fees by nonunion workers was required under legitimate close. 
shop agreements between the union and the employers. The coy; 
in interpreting the act, pointed out that Congress in enacting it ¢jj 
not intend to affect legitimate union activities or make it applica}), 
to unlawful acts of union officials which are not in any way connecte 
with “kickbacks.” Payment of union initiation fees is a norm,| 
means to the legitimate objective of a closed shop, whereas the ae 
was intended to prevent employers from evading wage scales impose; 
by the Government on its construction projects by requiring ep. 
ployees, in order to hold their jobs, to give back to the employe 
part of the wages lawfully earned. 


Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 


What constitutes application for reemployment.—A veteran, wpoy 
being discharged from the Army, asked the company which had for. 
merly employed him for a leave of absence because of poor phiysical 
condition. In accordance with a company regulation, he submitted 
to examination by the company doctor and was told that he was 
physically unfit to be reemployed in his old job; he then asked fo; 
a release to seek employment elsewhere. The company doctor was 
shown to be wrong in his diagnosis. Construing the statute literally, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals,> reversing the District Court, heli 
that the employee, having applied in the first place for reinstatement 
and a leave of absence, had complied with the requirements of the 
Selective Service and Retraining Act for making timely application 
for reinstatement and did not forfeit his reemployment rights when 
he later asked for release. 

Right to lay-off reemployed veteran.—The Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in Fishgold v. Sullivan Drydock & Repair Corp.,® held that the pro- 
vision of the Selective Training and Service Act, that the veteran 
“shall not be discharged from such position within 1 year after 
restoration” means that even though the veteran be assured of his 
job for a year, that job is subject to the same conditions to which 
the old job was subject, with “only the exception that it should b 
better insofar as a leave of absence for the year might improve it.”’ 
Thus the employer was justified in laying off the veteran employee 
while retaining nonveterans with greater seniority. The court in 
making this decision pointed out the conflict in the lower courts 
and said: “The fact that we are ourselves not agreed cautions Us 
that we should not be too sure of our conclusion; and obvious 
the really important matter is that the question should reach th 
Supreme Court as soon as possible.” 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


Employees of cold-storage warehouse covered by act.—The Distric' 
Court of Florida in Walling v. Public Quick Freezing & Cold Storay 
Co., 62 Fed. Supp. 924, held that employees of a cold-storage wate- 


5 Grasso v. Crowhurst, et al. d.b.a. A. J. Crowhurst & Sons, C. C. A. 3d Cir., Feb. 26, 1946. 
* Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., Mar. 4, 1946. 
oe This — reverses the decision of the District Court, discussed in Monthly Labor Review, N 
5 (p. 993). 
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jouse plant were covered by Section 13 (a) (5) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ads Act. Fish constituted 63 percent of the commodities handled 
py the defendant and a large part of the remaining business was 
intrastate; however, no attempt was made to keep records on intra- 
ste and interstate business and all employees handled all classes 
of commodities. 

The defendant claimed that since the storage plant was used 
exclusively by companies engaged in buying and selling merchandise 
which passed through the plant, the plant was a “service establish- 
ment” within the meaning of Section 13 (a) (2) and therefore exempt. 
The court, however, took the position that the word “service”? must 
be narrowly construed when used in connection with the act and, 
citing Guess v. Montague, 140 Fed. (2d) 500, held the defendant 
not a “service establishment” within the meaning of the exemption 
under the act. 

What constitutes executive employee.—In Block v. Bell, 63 Fed. 
Supp. 863, the District Court of Kentucky held that although the 
complainant was a foreman in the department in which he worked, 
he “was a working foreman whose manual work exceeded 20 percent 
of the number of hours worked in the workweek by the nonexempt 
employees under his direction. His title and character of the super- 
visory duties is therefore immaterial.’”’ He also lacked the right to 
hire and fire employees, but did determine when employees should 
be laid off. Thus, he was not an executive employee within the 
exemption provisions of the act. The court also held that even 
though the burden was upon the employee to prove his overtime, 
documentary proof was not necessary, nor did the employee lose his 
right to bring suit by his failure during his employment, to make 
demand for overtime pay. 

In Burke v. Lecrone-Benedict Ways, 63 Fed. Supp. 883, the District 
Court of Michigan held that an administrative employee was one 
assisting an employee employed in an executive or administrative 
capacity; to enable the employee to qualify as an administrative 
employee for the purposes of the act, such assistance must be non- 
manual and require the exercise of discretion and judgment. In 
this case, the employee was hired in the accounting department and, 
although she earned over $200 a month and assisted executive 
employees and used discretion and independent judgment, most of 
her work was manual. Thus, said the court, she did not fulfill 
all the requirements. Another employee, in the same suit, was 
found to be an executive and thus exempt under the act; he was head 
of the accounting department and, although his work was long and 
hard, none of it was manual and he made no bookkeeping entries. 

Renting stores and collecting rents is not ‘‘commerce.”—In Swift v. 
Linden Station, 191 S. W. (2d) 833 (Cert. denied January 11, 1946), 
the Court of Appeals of Tennessee held that a building owner, whose 
sole business was the leasing of space, maintenance of the building, 
and rendering of the service customary in the operation of office 
buildings, was not a “manufacturing establishment’ engaged in 
the production of goods for commerce. Hence, a night watchman, 
hired by the owner to patrol outside the building and check in every 
hour, was not covered by the minimum wage and overtime provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The court distinguished this case 
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from that of Kirschbaum v. Walling, 316 U. S. 517, in that here thy 
watchman had no access to the inside of the building and render, 
no services to the tenants. He had no duties which involved {}, 
running of elevators, loading of trucks, or other duties such as wep, 
performed by the plaintiffs in the Kirschbaum case. 


Injunctions 


Injunction under Norris-LaGuardia Act.—In a case in which a con. 
pany asking for an injunction, failed to prove that the police wer 
unable or unwilling to protect its property, the Circuit Court 0 
Appeals ruled that an injunction would not be issued under the Norris. 
LaGuardia Act, since that act requires a finding that public officer 
charged with the duty of protecting a company’s property either 
cannot or will not afford the necessary protection. * The court further 
decided that the acts complained of when the case was first insti. 
tuted in 1937 had not recurred and there was no reasonable basis 
for believing they would recur in the future. It concluded as follows: 
“Tn conclusion it may not be amiss to say that nothing in the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act denies to the Federal courts the power to issue ay 
injunction in an action growing out of a labor dispute where the evi- 
dence clearly establishes the requisite jurisdictional findings. Fraud 
and violence are unlawful and as reprehensible in a labor contro- 
versy as elsewhere. But in an action for an injunction in a labor 
dispute the trial court is required to make certain findings as a pre- 
requisite to the power and juridisction of the court to grant an injune- 
tion. The burden is upon the plaintiff to establish the findings by 
clear evidence.”’ As the company had failed to satisfy this require- 
ment, the Circuit Court affirmed the denial of the injunction. 


Decisions of State Courts 


f 


Mass picketing illegal, though peaceful—The Superior Court of 
California granted an employer a preliminary injunction against 
mass picketing of his plant® on the theory that such picketing, 
maintained for the purpose of intimidating, coercing, or preventing 

ersons from entering or leaving the plant during a strike, is u- 
awful and subject to injunctive process. The court held that mass 
picketing was not an exercise of constitutional guaranties of freedom 
of speech and assemblage but rather an abuse of the guaranties. 
The union took the position that the employer was precluded from 
any relief because he came in with unclean hands, having refused 
to bargain with his employees and thus making the strike a necessary 
consequence of his acts. The court held that the bargaining negoti- 
ations had reached an impasse and any misconduct of the employer 
could not therefore be related to later and independent acts of mass 
picketing. 

Mass picketing equivalent to sit-down strike—Pennsylvania in 1937, 
passed an anti-injunction law which prohibited the use of an injunc- 
tion against unions except under certain circumstances involving 





® Donnelly Garment Co., etal. v. Dubinsky, et al., C. C. A. 8th Cir. Mar. 11, 1946.' . 
* U. S. Electrial Motors, Inc., v. United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, Local No. 14! 
@ al., Superior Ct. Calif., Feb. 6, 1946. 
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iJjegal acts. In 1939, the act was amended so that it did not apply 
in any case ‘‘Where in the course of a labor dispute * i 
employee, Or employees acting in concert, or a labor organization, 
or the members, officers, agents, or representatives of a labor organi- 
zation or anyone acting for such organization, seize, hold, damage, or 
destroy the plant, machinery, or other property of the employer with 
the intention of compelling the employer to accede to any demands, 
conditions, or terms of employment, or for collective bargaining.”’ 
This amendment, when passed, was aimed at sit-down strikes. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania recently granted an injunc- 
tion, under this amendment, against mass peaceful picketing of a 
plant."® In so doing it reversed the lower court, saying that the statute 
was aimed at preventing seizure of plants and such seizure is as 
effective by refusing entry through the gates of a plant as from inside 
the plant; a change in techniques did not change the end result, 
which was to deny the employer the use of his property until he acceded 
to the union demands. 

A dissenting opinion held that such interpretation of the statute 
would lead to a revival of “‘government by injunction.”’ 


© Westinghouse Electric Corp. v. United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, Local 601, 
dal., Supreme Ct. Pa., Mar. 12, 1946. 





Labor-Management Disputes 
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Work Stoppages in March 1946 


ALTHOUGH work stoppages in effect during March 1946 involya/ 
1,000,000 workers and caused approximately 14,000,000 man-days o 
idleness, these totals aoeieemhak substantial decreases as compare 
with February. Idleness in March amounted to 2.4 percent of avail. 
able working time, as compared with 3.9 percent in February and 3, 
percent in January. Most of this idleness was due to the continuatioy 
of three major strikes which began in previous months, i. e., automobile 
workers at General Motors, cetsieal sveuhine. and steel workers. 

The estimated number of workers involved in stoppages beginning 
in March was the same as in February (130,000). An increase of 
nearly 50 percent, however, was recorded in the number of new stop- 
pages. The 385 stoppages beginning in March, plus an estimated 
270 which carried over from February, made a total of 655 in effect 
during the month. 

In the first quarter of 1946, idleness totaled 54,700,000 man-days, 
exceeding the annual total for any year since 1927—the first year for 
which such data are available. Jn 1945, there were 38,025,000 man- 
days idle, and in 1937 there were 28,425,000, the highest figures for 
any years for which information is available. 


Work Stoppages in Narch 1946, With Comparable Data for Preceding Periods 
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1 Preliminary estimates. . 


Stoppages in effect in March—Work sonneges beginning in March 


were not laege in terms of the number of workers involved. Strikes 
of steel and electrical workers, which began in January, and the Gen- 
eral Motors strike, which began in November 1945, were the larges! 
in effect during the month. 
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Negotiations between the General Motors Corp. and the UAW- 
10 continued, with the help of the U. S. Conciliation Service, during 
february. The company offered to increase wages 18% cents per 
hour as against the union’s demand for 19% cents. On March 1, union 
representatives rejected the company’s offer, declaring it failed ‘‘to 
meet the standards set by recommendations of the President’s fact- 
snding board.’”’ The next day the union proposed to end the strike 
{ the company would submit the dispute to an arbitrator named by 
‘he President. To this proposal the company countered with a 
jemand that its offer be submitted to a secret vote of union members. 
On March 13 an agreement was reached on the national issues in 
dispute. This provided for an increase of 18% cents per hour, equal- 
ation of wage rates, improved vacation pay, and overtime pay for 
work on the seventh day. On March 15 the agreement was accepted 
by local union delegates at a national conference which, however, 
authorized local unions to remain on strike at plants where local 
srievances remained unsettled. Within a week a few plants opened, 
but most plants did not resume production until late in March and a 
few continued idle into April. 

In the strike of electrical workers (UERMWA-CIO), which began 
January 15, employees of the electrical division of General Motors 
Corp. reached an agreement with the company early in February, but 
the stoppage at plants of the General Electric Co. and the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. continued into March. On 
March 14 the union and the General Electric Co. reached an agreement 
providing for a basic 18%-cent wage increase for union members 
retroactive to January 1, subject to approval by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and by the union membership. The stoppage of 75,000 
workers at plants of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
continued through March. The industry-wide steel strike (USA- 
ClO), which began January 21, was settled, insofar as agreements 
with the larger basic steel producers were concerned, during the last 
half of February, on the basis of a wage increase of 18% cents per hour. 
Over a period of several weeks thereafter contracts were signed with 
several hundred steel-fabricating firms, which gradually returned most 
of the remaining idle workers to their jobs during March and April. 


Activities of the United States Conciliation Service, March 1946 


There were 1,765 assignments made to labor disputes, including 
arbitrations and technical services, during March 1946, as compared 
with 1,311 assignments in February and 2,351 in March 1945. This 
represents an increase of 25.6 percent in case assignments over Feb- 
ruary and a decrease of 24.9 percent from March 1945. 

During the month of March 1946, the U. S. Conciliation Service 
disposed of 1,308 situations in comparison with 2,161 during the 
third month of 1945. Of the 1,308 situations disposed of, 21.2 per- 
cent were strikes and lock-outs; 34.2 percent were threatened strikes; 
31.4 percent were controversies; 3.2 percent were arbitration cases; 
and 9.4 percent were investigations, elections, and special services. 

According to March records, 278 strikes and lock-outs were settled 
by conciliation; one of these cases was a lock-out. The records show 
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that 448 situations were threatened strikes and 411 were contro. 
versies in which the employer, employee, and other interested parties 
asked for the assignment of a Commissioner of Conciliation to assis; 
in the adjustment of disputes. The remaining 171 situations included 
42 arbitrations, 5 technical services, 21 investigations, and 103 re. 
quests for information, consultations, and special services. 


Cases Closed by U. S. Conciliation Service, in March 1946, by Type of Situation 
and Method of Handling 


—$—$— 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
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Wage Structure of Electroplating and Polishing 
Industry, January 1945 '* 


Summary 


PLANT workers employed by job electroplaters earned an average of 
88 cents an hour in straight-time pay in January 1945. Men averaged 
94 cents an hour, compared with 70 cents earned by women; a twelfth 
of the men and a third of the women received less than 65 cents an 
hour. Men platers and platers’ helpers averaged $1.00 and 78 cents 
an hour, respectively; straight-time earnings of women in these jobs 
were about 15 percent lower. Among men, both polishers and buffers 
and polishing- and buffing-machine operators earned an average of 
$1.18 an hour. Workers in these four occupations constituted 60 per- 
cent of the industry’s labor force. 

Electroplating establishments in the Pacific region paid the highest 
rates in the industry; Great Lakes plants generally ranked second. 
Workers paid on an incentive basis received higher rates than time 
workers. It was also found that wage rates were commonly higher in 


the larger cities. 


Background and Scope of Survey 


The electroplating and polishing industry in peacetime serves manu- 
facturers of motor-vehicle accessories, lighting fixtures, electrical 
appliances, and other consumer goods requiring a smooth surface and 
high polish. During the war years, plating parts for airplanes, radios, 
and other military equipment constituted the greater part of the 
industry’s activity. The requirements of war production and critical 
shortages of materials also compelled changes in the type and amount 
of plating metals used. Although the scarcity of certain metals cur- 
tailed plating operations, the substitution of available, sometimes in- 
ferior, metals created a compensatory demand for plating services, 
particularly for corrosion proofing. 

Because electroplating will play an important role in the production 
of consumer durable goods in the postwar period, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics included this industry in its series of Industry Wage Studies. 
This study, covering wages and wage practices early in 1945, is the 
first made on a national scale by the Bureau in the electroplating 
industry. 


' This report was prepared in the Wage Analysis Branch by Joseph W. Bloch. Field work for the survey 
was conducted under the direction of the Bureau’s Regional Wage Analysts. More detailed information 
on wages in the industry is available in a mimeographed report (Wage Structure, Electroplating and Polish- 
ing, 1945). Wage data by locality may be obtained from the Bufreau’s regional offices. 
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The establishments studied are engaged primarily in coating meta 
objects with various metal finishes by means of an electrolytic }ai), 
and in polishing and buffing them to impart a smooth finish and hie} 
luster. These plants operate on a jobbing or contract basis, plating 
and polishing metal parts owned by other manufacturing esta})ish,. 
ments. Thus, metalworking establishments that do their oy), 
electroplating were excluded from this survey.’ 

Included in the survey were 252 establishments with 9,717 workers: 
they constituted three-fifths of all establishments with 8 or mor 
workers and accounted for over two-thirds of the workers in the jp. 
dustry. The establishments scheduled were selected to be representa. 
tive in terms of location, number of workers, unionization, and other 
significant factors. The proportion of establishments selected for 
study varied from region to region, hence in the computation of 
average hourly earnings for all workers and for selected occupations 
certain intraregional weighting factors were applied in order to correc; 
for partial coverage. It should be noted, however, that the un- 
weighted data were used in the discussion of wage determination anq 
sources of supplementary income. 

Field representatives obtained the wage data from pay rolls and 
other plant records and classified the workers by occupation on the 
basis of standard occupational descriptions.? Most of the pay rolls 
used referred to a January 1945 period; in some establishments an 
April pay roll was used. With the exception of data relating to earn- 
ings by occupation, which apply solely to the designated jobs, the 
information presented covers all plant workers, excluding technicians, 
supervisors, and administrative personnel. Apprentices, learners, and 
handicapped workers were excluded from the occupational wage data 
but were included in the distributions of all plant workers by straight. 


time hourly earnings. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


ESTABLISHMENT SIZE AND LOCATION 


Electroplating and polishing establishments are concentrated in 
and around the large cities; in January 1945 about 85 percent of the 
plants were in communities with populations exceeding 100,000. 

As in metalworking generally, the greater part of the electroplating 
industry is in the Great Lakes and Middle Atlantic regions. The 
New England and Pacific regions are less important, and only a scat- 
tering of small plants was found elsewhere in the country.* 

Job-electroplating establishments are typically small; in January 
1945—a period of relatively high production—employment per plant, 
in plants employing 8 or more workers, averaged about 35 workers 





* For data on earnings of plating and polishing workers in machinery establishments, see W age Structur 


in the Machinery Industries, January 1945, in Monthly Labor Review for February 1946. - 


3 These descriptions are contained in a mimeographed report (Job Descriptions for Wage Studies 


working), available on request to the Bureau. " 
4 The regions used in this study are as follows: New England—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Ne" 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsy!van's 


Border States—Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia § ue 


east—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Grea’ / 
—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—Iowa, Kansas, \!'ssou 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South ‘Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas 
Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—Caliiom 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. Electroplating establishments were not found in all States. 
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four-fifths of the establishments surveyed employed fewer than 51 
vorkers, and only 4 employed over 200. 

Electroplating establishments exhibit other characteristics common 
to job or contract shops, chiefly the high ratio of labor costs to total 
yoduction costs. The industry’s annual wage bill ordinarily exceeds 
,ll other prime costs, including those of materials, supplies, and 
power. 

LABOR FORCE, AND TYPES OF WORK PERFORMED 


The total employment in electroplating establishments at the time 
of the survey was estimated at 14,000 workers, of whom women con- 
stituted about a fourth. This high incidence of women was a war- 
time development common to many metalworking operations tradi- 
tionally considered as men’s work. 

Technically, electroplating is a complex process. However, the job 
structure is relatively simple, even though methods may vary from 
plant to plant or even within a single plant (depending upon the nature 
of the surface to be plated and the character of the finish desired). 
Metal objects to be plated, usually small and easily handled, are ini- 
tially cleaned by buffing or by immersion in alkaline cleaner solutions, 
acid, water, or grease solvent, in order to produce a surface suitable 
for adhesion. After those parts that are not to be plated are masked 
or insulated, the pieces are submerged in a solution of metallic salts 
in a tank or barrel where an electric current accomplishes the deposit 
of metal to any thickness desired. Further rinses or dips follow this 
operation and the plated objects are then ready for the polishing and 
buffing wheels, there to receive the smooth surface and high luster 
characteristic of electroplated metal. Almost all commercial metals 
are used for electroplating; among these are zinc, cadmium, chromium, 
copper, nickel, tin, and lead. 

About two-thirds of the industry’s labor force were engaged in 
direct processing jobs in January 1945. Four occupations—platers, 
platers’ helpers, polishers and buffers, and polishing- and buffing- 
machine operators—accounted for almost all of the processing work- 
ers. Other significant operations were performed by rack makers, 
warehouse workers, craters and packers, general laborers, power-house 
workers, and supervisors in other than processing departments. A 
fifth of the processing workers, more than half of other plant workers, 
and nine-tenths of the office workers were women. 

Except for the polishing operations, a comparison of the occupa- 
tional structures of small and large establishments revealed differences 
caused mainly by the greater division of labor and the more diversified 
operations normally found in the larger plants. The smaller shops 
generally employed a higher proportion of polishers in relation to the 
number of platers employed. Since the corrosion-proof coating 
applied to many parts of military equipment required little or no 
polishing, plants that had a higher proportion of military work em- 
ployed a smaller proportion of polishers. 

Workers in electri plating plants come into daily contact with 
processes and materials which create unusual industrial hazards. 
Routine familiarity with harmful acids, alkalis, certain metallic salts, 
such as cyanides, polishing compounds, etc., is part of the job. Acid 
lists, vapors, and gases rising from the tanks, and dust and grit thrown 
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off by the polishing and buffing wheels, may cause respiratory diseases 
if not carefully controlled. Skin irritations, diseases, or abrasions arp 
ever-present dangers. These hazards can, however, be effectively 
minimized by protective clothing, respirators, guards, proper ventila- 
tion, and care. 

At the time of the survey, slightly more than a fourth of the estah- 
lishments in the industry operated under the terms of trade-union 
agreements, with either A. F. of L. or C. I. O. unions participating. 
Some 30 percent of the industry’s workers were employed in union 
establishments. 





Wage Structure 


Two types of basic data relating to wage rates and the level of 
earnings prevailing in the electroplating industry in January 1945 are 
summarized here: (1) straight-time average hourly earnings and a dis- 
tribution of workers according to their individual fo earnings, 
for all plant workers in the industry, and (2) straight-time average 
hourly earnings for representative occupations (accounting for about 
70 percent of the workers).° 

As the term is used here, ‘‘average straight-time’’ hourly wages 
do not include premium overtime pay, shift differentials, or any 
additional money income accruing to workers in the form of non- 
production bonuses. They do include incentive earnings and any 
cost-of-living bonuses. 

Because the present survey was conducted on a sample basis, it was 
necessary to make allowance for those areas and regions in which less 
than 100 percent coverage was obtained. Employment and wage 
data in the following tables, consequently, represent industry levels 
rather than partial coverage, and provide a balanced picture of 
the industry. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS BY STRAIGHT-TIME AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGs 


On the average, plant workers employed by job electroplaters 
earned 88 cents an hour in January 1945 (table 1). On a straight-time 
basis, 15 percent of the workers earned less than 65 cents an hour 
and 29 percent averaged $1.00 or more. Separate tabulations revealed 
that men’s earnings averaged 94 cents an hour as compared with 
70 cents for women. Earnings of less than 65 cents an hour were 
reported for about a twelfth of the men and a third of the women. 


OCCUPATIONAL RATES 


Average wage rates for key occupations, representative of the range 
of skills and wage rates in the electroplating industry, are presented 
in table 2. For men, these rates varied from 65 cents an hour, paid 
to watchmen, to $1.20 an hour, paid to working foremen. Both 
polishers and buffers and polishing- and buffing-machine operators 
earned an average of $1.18 an hour. The high national level of 
earnings in the latter group was strongly influenced by the $1.50 aver- 
age reported for polishing- and buffing-machine operators in the 
















§ Information oe minimum establishment entrance rates and job rates, intercity variations in wage 
rates, and detailed data relating to other topics treated briefly in this article are presented in the mimec- 
graphed report, Wage Structure, Electroplating and Polishing, 1945. 
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Tape 1.—Percentage Distribution of Plant Workers in Electroplating and Polishing 
Establishments, by Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings and Region, January 1945 
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Total number of workers...._._..__. (13,562! 1,347| 4,224] 188! 6,205| 1211 1,310 
Average hourly earnings ! $0.83 | $0.81 $0. 81 | $0.92 | $0.83 $1.02 





| Excluding premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Includes data for regions not shown separately. 3 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


TaBLe 2.—Average Straight-Time Hourly Earnings ' for Selected Occupations in Electro- 
plating and Polishing Establishments, by Region, January 1945 
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Tasie 2.—Average Straight-Time Hourly Earnings' for Selected Occupations in Electr,. 
plating and Polishing Establishments, by Region, January 1945—Continued 
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| Excluding premium pay for overtime and night work. 
2 Includes data for other regions not shown separately. 
4 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 








Great Lakes area, which had the greatest concentration of incen- 
tive workers. In other regions the more highly skilled polishers and 
buffers held a wage advantage. Platers averaged $1.00 and platers' 
helpers 78 cents an hour. 

In the two occupations in which women were employed in signifi- 
cant numbers—platers and platers’ helpers—rates averaged 85 cents 
and 68 cents an hour, respectively, or 15 and 13 percent below th 
earnings of men in similar jobs. 









REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 






The highest general level of earnings was found in the Pacific region 
where Los Angeles and San Francisco plants, representing the industry 
in that region, paid an average of $1.02 an hour. Establishments in 
the Great Lakes area, employing approximately 47 percent of tli 
industry’s workers, reported an average wage of 92 cents an hour, 
second to the Pacific region. Earnings of men workers ranged from 
$1.11 an hour on the Pacific Coast to 82 cents in the few plants in the 
Border States. Women plant workers also fared best on the West 
Coast but poorest in New England establishments (77 and 62 cents 
an hour, respectively). 

The occupational wage data in table 2 also show the top ranking 0! 
Pacific establishments, with Great Lakes plants generally second. 
Among the other regions, however, no predominant pattern is indi- 
cated by the data. 












VARIATION IN PAY LEVELS WITH SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT AND COMML NITY, 
UNIONIZATION, AND METHOD OF WAGE PAYMENT 









In order to picture the variation of wage rates with factors tha! 
frequently play a role in wage determination, electroplating esta))lis!- 
ments were classified according to employment, size of community. 
size of establishment, union status, and method of wage payment. 
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jistinct tendency was indicated for rates in the electroplating industry 
‘0 be higher for incentive than for time workers. There was also some 
:endency toward higher rates in the larger cities. For most of the 
oecupations covered, a slight advantage was observed in favor of 
workers in smal] establishments as compared with those in the larger 
plants in the United States as a whole, but this advantage was not 
consistent on a regional basis. 

In a comparison between union and nonunion establishments the 
data revealed no decisive wage advantage one way or the other. 
Union plant workers® in the Pacific and Great Lakes areas had 
slightly higher earnings in most of the occupations listed, and in the 
Middle Atlantic region, where union representation was significant, 
no clear-cut difference was evident. In the industry as a whole, how- 
ever, janitors, maintenance men, watchmen, and working foremen 
fared better in the union plants, while nonunion plant workers in the 
other occupations, except platers, had higher average straight-time 
hourly earnings. Men platers’ earnings were identical in both types 
of establishments. 

In general, earnings of incentive workers exceeded those of time 
workers, in some instances by a wide margin. In the 4 occupations 
and 3 regions in which incentive work was of some significance, time 
workers earned more than incentive workers in only one instance, that 
of platers in Middle Atlantic establishments. In the other 3 occupa- 
tions incentive workers throughout the industry held a decided ad- 


vantage. 


Wage Practices and Sources of Supplementary Income 


Straight-time rates have been of major interest in wage negotiations 
and Government labor policy. In addition, management and labor 
have long been interested in methods of wage determination and the 
various ways in which workers’ income may be enhanced without 
altering the basic rate structure. Ordinarily, these ‘‘fringe” issues 
have been subordinated to the setting of wage rates, but the wartime 
wage-stabilization program gave these issues added importance. Dur- 
ing the war it was not uncommon for union-employer negotiations to 
deal exclusively with wage factors other than job rates. 

Methods of wage determination.—Less than 10 percent of the estab- 
lishments studied operated under incentive-wage plans (piece rate or 
production bonus) covering at least a fourth of their plant workers; 
in most instances these plans were based on individual rather than 
group production. ‘The ratio of union to nonunion establishments 
and of small to large establishments among the 23 plants in which 
incentive wages were of importance did not differ markedly (consider- 
ing the'small size of this group) from the ratios existing in the entire 
group of establishments surveyed. 

Incentive-wage payments were more prevalent than the percentage 
of establishments predominantly on an incentive basis would indicate, 
since an additional 10 percent of the job-electroplaters had some 
workers—perhaps 3 or 4—on an incentive basis. However, only 1 of 
every 14 workers in the industry earned wages on a piece-rate or 


‘ Establishments were classified as unionized if more than half of the workers were employed under terms 
ofa union agreement. 
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production-bonus basis. Incentive workers were found in significan; 
numbers in certain Occupations, particularly among polishers anq 
buffers and polisbing- and buffing-machine operators, and their earp- 
ings influenced considerably the regional and national averages fo; 
these jobs. 

Work schedules and premium pay.—In this survey no attempt was 
made to obtain weekly earnings of workers; however, data regarding 
scheduled weekly hours of work, one of the chief determinants of 
weekly pay, and the payment of shift differentials, a source of premium 
pay, are presented here. 

A study of scheduled weekly hours or tbe established plant work- 
week for first-shift workers in force at the time of the survey revealed 
that men in all but 7 plants worked in excess of 40 hours a week, jn 
the majority of instances more than 48 hours. The industry’s women 
workers also remained on the job for a considerable number of over- 
time hours during the war period. In 80 percent of the plants in which 
women were employed their scheduled workweek was 48 hours or more. 

The study revealed that 10 establishments had adopted the practice 
of paying first-shift employees for. 30-minute lunch periods.’ 

At the time of the survey 2 of every 5 electroplating plants operated 
extra shifts, and about a fifth of the industry’s workers were employed 
on night shifts, with the third sbift accounting for a fifth of this 
number. Slightly more than three-fifths of the multiple-shift plants 
paid a premium to workers on night shifts, the most frequent form of 
differential reported being an addition of 5 cents to the regular hourly 
rate. 

Bonuses not directly related to production.—More than half the estab- 
lishments surveyed reported the payment of a nonproduction bonus 
to plant workers. In most cases the bonus was paid at Christmas time. 
Information was obtained regarding the amount of money paid out in 
such bonuses, and a rough apportionment was made to show the net 
effect over the year upor the average worker’s hourly earnings. When 
averaged over the entire industry the addition to plant workers’ hourly 
earnings represented by such bonuses amounted to less than 1 cent 
per hour.’ ‘ 


Vacations, Sick Leave, and Insurance Provisions 


Paid vacations were given to plant workers with a year or more of 
service by more than half of the establishments in the electroplating 
industry. In 9 out of 10 cases the vacation period was for 1 week. 
More liberal vacation policies were in effect for the industry’s office 
workers. 

Formal provisions for paid sick leave were not frequently encour- 
tered; oply 3 establishments paid plant workers for a limited number 
of days of illness, while office workers in 10 establishments were 
covered by a formal sick-leave policy. 

Slightly more than a fourth of the 252 establishments surveyed 
maintained one or more forms of insurance or pension plan for plant 





* Lunch periods of 20 minutes or less were not considered. ' 
* Nonproduction bonuses were not included in the data on straight-time hourly earnings presented earlier 


in this report. 
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workers. In most of these establishments workers had life-insurance 

licies paid for in whole or in part by the employer, while health (or 
accident) ingurance policies were in effect in 32 plants. Retirement 
pensions were rare. Office personnel received the benefits of insurance 
in approximately the same measure as plant workers. 


PPPPPO OR 


Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to February 1946 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
February 1946.' The earnings shown in this table are on a gross 
basis (i. e., before deductions for social security, income and victory 
taxes, bond purchases, etc.). 


Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to February 1946 
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! The method of estimating straight-time average hourly earnings makes no allowance for special rates of 
y for work done on major holidays. Estimates for the months of January, July, September, and Novem- 
er, therefore, may not be precisely comparable with those for the other months in which important holidays 
are seldom included in the pay periods for which manufacturing establishments report to the Bureau. 
This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the comparability of tne figures for January 
1941 with those for the preceding and following months. 
? Preliminary. 





!Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (p. 869), es- 
pecially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see Detailed Reports for Industrial 
and Business Employment, February 1946, table 6 (p. 827), in this issue, 
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Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $40.60 in February 
1946—75.1 percent above the average in January 1939, 52.4 percey; 
above January 1941, and 4.4 percent above October 1942. Weekly 
pay for February 1946 dropped 14.3 percent below that of Februar, 
1945, as the result of reductions 1 in both hourly pay and working how;; 
However, the average earnings of factory workers were still hic cher 
than before the war, as a result of such wartime factors as changing 
composition of thelabor force within plantsand shifts in the distributioy 
of workers among plants and among industries, as well as wage-rat, 
increases. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 100.2 cents jy 
February 1946—58.5 percent above the average in January 1939. 
46.7 percent above January 1941, and 12.2 percent above Octobe; 
1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9. 
are weighted by man-hours of employment in the major divisions of 
manufacturing for January 1941. These earnings are estimated to 
exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in excess of 40 hours. 
However, the effect of extra pay on supplementary shifts and oy 
holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight-time average 
in February 1946 was 98.2 cents per hour; this was 53.2 percent higher 
than in January 1939, 47.9 percent above January 1941, and 217 
percent above October 1942. 
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Price Trends and Price Control in Foreign Countries 


Since VE-Day' 


Summary 


CONTINUED shortages of food, clothing, housing, fuel, and other 
essentials have made it necessary to continue price controls since the 
end of the war in Europe in all 26 foreign countries for which reports 
are available. Furthermore, the removal of price controls in the next 
i to 8 months is not being generally considered. However, in 
Colombia, price ceilings were removed in August 1945 and then rees- 
tablished in March 1946. In most of the European countries which 
have price indexes, very little change in the price level had occurred 
since VE-day. The cost of living in France showed a marked 
rise, however, and scattered reports from southern and eastern 
Europe show that, except in the Soviet Union, price increases have 
continued. In Latin America, changes in cost-of-living indexes since 
May 1945 have varied from a decrease of 1 percent in Colombia to an 
increase Of 16.9 percent in Mexico. In Chungking, China, retail 
prices rose 11.1 percent in the last 6 months of 1945, compared with an 
‘increase Of 157.3 percent in the first 6 months of the year. In Japan 
1 number of price-control measures were taken for the purpose of 
preventing price increases and black-market operations, but notes in 
circulation increased 115.8 percent from July 1945 through February 
1946, 

In general food and clothing costs have increased more than the 
ge neral cost of living, primarily because rents have not risen as much 
as commodity prices. With the exception of Chile, Colombia, 
Mexico, and Iran, the indexes of wholesale prices show greater in- 
creases since 1939 than do the cost-of-living indexes, in part because 
food prices, which have been subsidized to a greater or less degree in 
ost countries, are more heavily weighted in cost-of-living indexes 
than in wholesale- -price indexes. Food subsidies in Norway and 
Denmark were increased in the fall of 1945. 


Latin America 


The general trend of prices in Latin America since the end of the 
war in Europe has been upward. Most countries have maintained 
price-control measures, but increases in the supply of goods have 

Prepared by the Bureau’s Foreign Labor Conditions Staff under the direction of Faith M. Williams, 


nthe basis of Government and other publications of the countries covered and reports from Foreign Serv- 
ce Officers of the United States. 
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not been large enough to meet current demands. In some countries. 
price ceilings have been revised upward. 

The greatest price increases reported since VE-day in the Latin 
American countries for which figures are available occurred in Mexico. 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay. In Costa Rica there was a slight 
decline in the cost-of-living index after VJ-day, which was reported 
as resulting from the increase in the number of price-enforcement 
officers and public pressure for enforcement of price-control regula- 
tions. In Colombia both the retail- and wholesale-price indexes 
declined from June through November, although rents rose immed- 
iately on the abandonment of price control in August 1945. In 
Bolivia prices began to rise sharply in December 1944 and, by 
February 1945, the cost-of-living index for La Paz stood at the level 
of May 1945—the highest point ever reached by that index. Further 
details appear in tables 1-3. 













TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Cost of Living in 10 Latin American Countries, August 1939- 
ebruary 1946 ' 
[August 1939= 100] 














| | Mex- | 
| Argen- livi | , Co- | Costa | ~; 
| ting Bolivia) Brazil | Chile |) oibia| Rica | ,/©° | Para-| Peru | Uru- 
Month .| (La | (Rio de | (San- | 7a (Mex- ; cone lees 
|(Buenos Paz) | Janeiro) | tiago) | (Bo- | (San | ‘ico | guay (Lima) guay 
| Aires) | “ae gota) | José) 


| City) | 

















| 
cluded #__....._.. 110; 56| 144 





Number of items in- | 






56 | 36 












1939: August. _____- ¢ 100.0 |#100.0 | 4100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 ' 
December 105.8 | 115.5 | 101.5 | 105.6 | 98.9) 98.3 99.6 | 109.0 102. 5 104. | 
1940: August. _____ 102.7 | 124.9/ 105.2/ 115.6! 9.7) 97.2) 9.1] ©) 108,9 | 105.7 
December... _. 101.3 | 135.0 | 107.7| 116.0} 93.6} 96.5 | 101.0 | 114.0) 111.6) 106. 
1941: June__. 104.7 | (3) 115.6 (3) (3) @) | & @) | & 106 
December____. 111.7 | 182.5 | 120.5 | 142.5! 97.7 | 105.4 | 115.1 | 128.0/ 123.6) 1044 
1942: June. 112.7 | 202.7} 127.2 | 162.2 105.8 | 114.7 | 120.9 | 146.0) 129.4 108 
December 112.4 | 236.0! 141.1 | 179.1 | 111.2! 138.3 | 127.7 152.0! 134.0) 108¢ 
1943: June. P . 115.9 | 256.2 141.0 | 196.5 | 122.0 | 165.2 160. 1 180. 0 140.9 lll.¢ 
December te 109.6 | 255.9 147.5 | 193.4 | 132.8 | 155.1 | 174.7 | 185.0) 148.4) 111.2 
1944: June. 109.5 | 266.7 | 156.4 | 200.2 | 151.4 | 163.1 | 202.5 / 199.0!) 1624 116.7 
December " 115.3 | 275.4 | 168.9 222.4 | 157.4 | 174.5 | 200.5 | 198.0) 168.7) 121.4 
1945: January ___. 121.2 | 276.4 183.0 | 221.4 | 160.6 | 175.2 | 201.3 199.0| 1721 12° 
February _.____. 123.3 | 276.4 183.2 | 222.8 | 165.8 | 173.6 | 201.6 | 203.0) 1741 127 
March... 132.5 | 277.4 | 182.8 | 224.0 | 172.5 | 174.5 | 202.3-| 206.0) 175.1 | 129.2 
April. _____. 132.6 | 2741) 185.3 | 226.8 | 171.3 | 177.5 | 205.0 | 204.0) 176.2) 12 
May... 133.0 | 274.1 | 182.5 | 227.6 | 175.0 | 172.4 | 206. 9 7.0) 179.3) 129 
June. 133.1 | 274.7) 184.5 | 229.8 | 166.4 | 173.4 | 209.1 | 213.0| 179.9) 131 
July__.... 134.6 | 290.0 187.0 } 229.9 | 162.5 | 174.5 | 213.8 | 220.0 | 180.9 | 138 
August ra ‘ 133.4 | 291.0 185.9 | 231.9 | 161.5 173.8 | 218.0 | 222.0 181.4 143 
September.........| 134.2 | 287.0 184.3 242.0 | 161.2 | 173.9 | 220.8 | 223.0) 182.6 137 
October_.........- 134.3 | 294.0 (3) | 248.7 | 158.3 | 173.2 | 222.9 | 219.0) 185.0 | 137.9 
November... ... 134.5 | 296.0 (3) | 236.8 | 158.5 | 171.6 | 224.9 | 227.0 | 185.5 | 139 
December astach 137.6 | @ (3) | 239.8 | 161.6 | 170.8 | 231.5 | 223.0) @) 13 
1946: January__.._- il (3) (3) (3) 241.8 | 169.0 | 170.8 | 241.9 | 221.0 188.0 
February. ....._.. (3) (3) () | 20.2) 1732/1706) @ | ® | @® 
' | 
























| These indexes show changes in retail prices and rents in cities. In general they are similar in construc- 
tion and design to the index of consumer prices of moderate-income families in large cities prepared by t! 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, although different methods are used to collect the prices in different coun- 
tries, and most indexes do not cover as many items as the United States index. The indexes given for Ri 
de Janeiro represent changes in prices to “‘middle income” families except that there is included in the inde 
of food prices a second Brazilian food index, which presents changes in food prices paid by families of wae 
earners in that city. The food-cost index for middle-income families in Rio de Janeiro has risen less than 
that for wage earners’ families. None of these indexes fully reflects increases in cost caused by quality deter 
ioration of consumers’ goods in the war period, because of the fact that in no country are statistical measure- 
ments of the quality of such goods available. . 

? The number of items given represents the types of goods and services priced, and not the number ©! 
grades or qualities priced for a given item. The entry applies to the most recent date for which informatio! 
is available. 

3 Not available. 

‘ The series given represents a combination of indexes with different weighting, prepared in differen 
periods of time for overlapping dates. 
§ 1938 prices = 100. 
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Taste 2.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices in 7 Latin American Countries, August 1939- 
February 1946 ' 


[August 1939=100] 





| Argen- | Chile | Colom- | 
Month (Santi- is 


wim ago) | (Bogota) 








100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 
108. 0 94.6 | 101.8 

112.9 87.0 95. 
113.1 85.1 | 95. 
@ | ® (?) 

155. 85. 113. 
176. 96. 130. 
191. 104. 158. 
198. 113. 177. 
194. 123. 167. 
199. 148. 176. 
212. 148. 186. 
209. 157. 192. ! 
209. ; 159. 195. 
210. 166. ! 197. 
174 209. 
174. 190. 
171. 191. 
164 197. 
161. 194. 
162. 188. 
156. 185. 
161. ¢ 181. 
157. 183. 205. 
161. 184.6 | 207. 
164. ¢ 183. : 206. 2) | 


| | 
| | 


+ August... ....-..-.-..---..-..---- 100. 
December 118. ; 

: August 119. 
December | 120. 

: 134. 
December 164. 
2: June 183. 
December - - -- | 187. 

: June_- 198. 
December ' 198. 
a spent sade .-| 206. 
210. 

211. 

211. 

212 

211. 

211. 

212. 

210. 

September wah tmontindhemsional. an 
October 208. 
November a : 209. 
212 
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1 These indexes are based on prices paid for goods sold in primary markets, weighted in accordance with 
their relative importance in the countries concerned. The number and kind of items covered, the method 
of collecting prices, and the method of computing the indexes differ from country to country. 

? Not available. 


TaBLe 3.—Indexes of Retail Prices of Food and Clothing Since August 1939, Compared 
with Cost-of-Living Indexes in 10 Latin American Countries 


[August 1939= 100} 





Indexes, in months specified, of— 
Country and city = ET 
Food Clothing | Cost of living 








Argentina (Buenos Aires) ! | December 1945 9.6 136. 137. 
Bolivia (La Paz) ! | November 1945... 319.0 | ° 346. 296. 


Brazil (Rio de Janeiro) !____._.....| September 1945 300. 184. ; 
Brazil (Rio de Janerio) ? | August 1945____- 
Chile (Santiago) _........ .........| December 1945... 
Colombia (Bogota) February 1946____- 
Costa Rica (San José) | February 1946__- 
Mexico (Mexico City). _..-.....-..| January 1946- -- 
Paraguay (Asuncion),? October 1945... _-__-| 
Peru (Lima) October 1945 _ - 
Uruguay (Montevideo) | December 1945___-- 


315. 239. 
185. § 173. $ 
209. § 170. 6 
265 241.9 
219. 
214.1 | 185. 
13 137.6 


ow iy 
~ hOe S 


on O 
~-« 
Oo oO 


| 





1 The series given represents a combination of indexes with different weighting, prepared in different 
periods of time for overlapping dates. The first Brazilian index shows prices paid by middle-class families. 
? Wage earner series. 3 1938 prices = 100. 4 Not available. 


Argentina.—On September 14, 1945, decree No. 21,748 was issued 
revising the ceiling prices established by decree No. 29,709 of Novem- 
ber 9, 1944, or by any other decrees on the products covered in the 
September decree. It provided that all actions pending which were 
based on the superseded legislation should be turned over to the 
Secretariat of Industry and Commerce for settlement, and the en- 
forcement of the price-control law of 1939 was assigned to the same 
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agency by a decree of October 31, 1945. Ceiling prices for articles of 
food and clothing fixed by the decree of September 14, 1945 were t, 
be effective until November 30 in the Federal District and adjacep; 

arts of the Province of Buenos Aires; the conditions of sale of clot). 
ing and textiles for use in the home were fixed, up to December 3) 
1945, throughout the Republic. However, the Secretariat of Indys. 
try and Commerce might adjust these ceiling prices in case of varia. 
tions in the price of raw materials, cereals, and other products of 
national origin. Ceiling prices to be charged to wholesalers, retailers 
and consumers became effective November 1 for various grades of 
31 foods and 12 household articles. Specific regulations were pro. 
vided for textile prices, which in some cases, lowered the prices in effec 
on the date of the decree and fixed the maximum profit under certaiy 
circumstances, taking into consideration cost of raw materials, wages 
and other costs entering into manufacture and handling of goods. 
Retail dealers were not allowed to sell to the public any artieles, oy 
which ceiling prices had been fixed, in quantities greater than normal 
consumption would demand, and resale of textiles purchased for home 
use was expressly prohibited. Within 15 days from date of its pub- 
lication, Provincial and territorial governments were to adjust thei 
local prices of articles listed in the decree, taking into consideration 
transportation and other costs. 

A short enforcement period was fixed, during which new measures 
could be prepared for the gradual return to normalcy, with prices 
determined by the law of supply and demand, as economic conditions 
of the postwar permit. 

Bolivia.—The available information indicates that there have been 
no changes in price control in Bolivia in the past year. The cost-of- 
living index for La Paz rose substantially after June 1945. 

Brazil.—In September 1945, two new price-control agencies wer 
created. The first of these was a National Price Commission estab- 
lished by the Coordinator of Economic Mobilization on September 6, 
1945, to study and make recommendations to the Coordinator con- 
cerning ceiling prices, cost of production, supply and other related 
problems; State and municipal branches were to be established. The 
second agenev established during September was a special price- 
enforcement agency in the Federal District, which was installed on 
September 20. Late in 1945, the Coordinator of Economic Mobiliza- 
tion issued an order that, effective January 1, 1946, the manufac- 
turer’s price of cotton textiles in Brazil should be reduced 10 percent 
below prices prevailing on September 1, 1945. Gasoline rationing 
was scheduled to end for the Federal District on November 1, 194), 
and later in the State of Sado Paulo, in the south of Minas Gerais. 
the north of Paranda, and in the States of Mato Grosso and Goiiz. 

By decree law No. 8,500 of December 19, 1945, the office of Coord: 
nator of Economic Mobilization was abolished, effective at the close 
of 1945, the National Price Commission being transferred to th 
Ministry of Labor. Shortages of wheat and meat complicated price- 
control problems late in 1945 and early in 1946. Refusal by the Kw 
de Janeiro baking industry to make home deliveries of bread com- 
pelled the Commission to issue a new price ceiling for bread, effecti' 
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March 1, 1946, of 3.10 cruzeiros for a loaf weighing a kilogram (2.2 
younds). 

: Chile—Price-control regulations have been continued in Chile 
since the relatively slow improvement in the shipping situation, and 
veneral world shortages have combined to keep supplies of capital 
equipment and consumer goods far below the demand. In addition, 
bad weather conditions in most sections of the country had an adverse 
effect on crops and the livestock industry in 1945. 

Colombia.—As noted above, price control in Colombia was aban- 
doned in August 1945 and reestablished in March 1946. Details as 
to the new system of control are not yet available. 

Costa Rica.—In September 1945 the price-control administration 
in Costa Rica (Office of Economic Defense and General Price Inspec- 
tion) was organized and the number of price inspectors was increased 
from 16 to 32, in response to protests from civic, social, and labor 
organizations that price ceilings were not being adequately enforced. 
In February 1946, there was considerable public jane. Sing of the 
possibility of reducing price ceilings, on the ground that imports 
were increasing and that wartime price levels were no longer justified. 

Mexico.—The Mexican Government continued its efforts to hold 
ceiling prices on various staple commodities, but after VJ-day both 
the wholesale and retail price indexes continued the rise which began 
late in 1940 at the retail level and early in 1941 at the wholesale level. 

Peru.—The general food situation in Peru in March 1946 was 
characterized by shortages of wheat, potatoes, meat, fish, edible 
oil, and fruits. In order to stabilize retail bean prices and make 
larger quantities available to the public, large purchases were made 
by the Department of Agriculture for sale at a moderate price. The 
purchase of Chilean potatoes was under consideration, while the 
importation of meat and fruits, and reduction in tariffs for these two 
products was contemplated, as measures to combat in part rising 
living costs in basic foods. 

Uruguay.—General shortages, and particularly a shortage of wheat, 
resulted in the continuance of price control. A law providing for 
rent stabilization or reduction, passed on December 16, 1943, was 
ow to December 31, 1945, and a recent decree raised the price 
of bread. 

Venezuela.—Under authority of decree No. 176 of August 15, 1944, 
the Venezuelan National Supply Commission recently fixed certain 
ceiling prices, as follows: Maize in the Federal District and Sucre 
District of the State of Miranda, by resolutions of January 4 and 12, 
1946; retail price of chopped meat (carne picada) in the Federal 
District and Sucre District of the State of Miranda, by resolution of 
January 10, 1946; prices of Dodge automobiles, by resolution of 
January 10, 1946; exact wholesale and retail prices for beef on the 
hoof, by resolution of March 19, 1946; and imported meat, by resolu- 
tion of March 21, 1946. The National Supply Commission also has 
authority to repeal ceiling prices fixed earlier by the former National 
Price Regulation Board, as was done for mechanical refrigerators by 
resolution of January 4, 1946. 


691437—46—_6 
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Other Countries 


Statistics on price changes during the year 1945 are available {o, 
12 other countries. In general they show relative stability of th, 
wholesale price level. Very little change occurred in the indexes fo, 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand; slight declines occurred in Dey. 
mark, Sweden, Switzerland, and in Norway at the end of the year. 4 
slight rise took place in the United Kingdom, and a very marked 
rise in China. In Egypt, Iran, and Palestine, declines earlier jy 
the year were followed by increases. 

In none of these countries was there a marked decline in living costs 
as measured by retail price indexes during 1945. Stability character. 
ized the indexes for the British countries, Switzerland, and the Scandi. 
navian countries, except for Norway where the index rose 4 points 
Only China showed a drastic rise in the index of living costs. 

















STATISTICS ON PRICE CHANGES 


Tables 4 to 6 give index numbers of retail and wholesale prices for 
foreign countries outside Latin America. As noted in the previous 
article on this subject * the kinds of goods and services included jn 
these indexes, methods of weighting and computing them, and methods 
of collecting the prices on which they are based differ considerably 
from country to country. It would be expected that countries where 











Tasie 4.—Indexes of Retail Prices (Living Costs) in Various Countries, August ]939- 
February 1946 ' 


[August 1939= 100] 






























































| China 
Month | Australia} Canada | (Chung-| Denmark, Egypt Iran 
| king) | 
Original base...__--- eS > Bs \July 1936-| 1935-39 \July 1936-| 1935 June- | Mar. 2 
June June 1937 | August /1936-Mar 
1939 ? 19393 | 20, 1937 
Number of items included 5___--...-_----- (8) 147 48 78 60 
Ss ccencnd enmendmenbedienedydt 100.0 100. 0 10 204. 0 7 100.0 100.0 10K 
Se ES eee din iie atin 101.1 103. 0 282. 0 8110.2 108. 0 102 
I od rnin ne eaitesmdippaaebempin 104.7 105. 1 652. 0 9127.1 (8) lll 
I oo Als aoc whan sib aires 107.7 107.1 (8) § 141.1 122. 0 115 
NS CE | Bis 5 bbn da ~ datpadaedsnnidenl 109.3 109.6 (6) § 150.5 134.0 142.4 
Sinn aut oli cae elibtedinnabe 112. 4 114.9 2, 930. 0 8151.4 156. 0 189 
ga EST GS 1 ERE OTS > ESS 118.1 115.8 4,310.0 ® 154.2 178.0 251.5 
EE oe ae 122.5 117.9 6, 290. 0 § 156. 1 215.0 385 
i, Peter toot onaccacaneasivamenaget 124.9 117.6 | 10, 900.0 9 154.2 241.2 62 
ee eee eee 122. 6 118.4 | 18, 300.0 § 156. 1 257.2 | 763 
Si EE = ER 122.9 118.1 | 44, 500.0 § 157.0 276.9 798 
EE RE ae et 123.0 117.6 | 52, 800.0 8 157.9 292.0 Ail 
EE TR An Se (8) 117.7 | 63, 300.0 157.9 293. 1 689 
IT Boas nce abba en enemcead (8) 117.7 | 86, 200.0 (5) 294. 1 69 
DORE Aditi Dake apltvhascbihdtin eke 122.6 117.8 |110, 500.0! (8) 295. 6 6 
ll natennette-aereieer ettmanines (6) 117.8 |127, 500. 0 158. 9 292. 8 677 
SEE cales naewhadebdedeienadddetwkds (8) 118. 1 |141, 600.0 () 290. 3 657 
CE ET a a ee a ee See 122.9 118.7 |147, 600.0 (8) 290. 0 63% 
nha teqneeenn caya.tocdpeocanenp (6) 119.3 | 162, 900. 0 158.9 293.0 | 612; 
GNESI eee Se eee oes Oe are (®) 119.5 |182, 200.0 (6) 295. 4 60 
Es nnatirinentes<>nsqnastidees 123.0 118.9 | 169, 500. 0 (8) 297.7 O8i.4 
_._._._. [SAECO RUE See ae 44 3 Bot (®) 118.7 | 164, 900.0 158. 9 (8) S86. 2 
CS ee Sa ee ee (8) 118.9 |173, 800.0 (6) (6) ove. 9 
I ins tcenieentegsaciegna acces s+ (8) 119.1 |178, 800.0 (8) (8) 62 
0 NESE SSS ee oem (8) 118. 9 | 181, 000. 0 157.9 (8) 697.4 
EE OP ee a | | Sb tll SPP eee 646. 








See footnotes at end of table. 


2 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1945 (p. 624). 
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TusLe 4.—Indexes of Retail Prices (Living Costs) in Various{Countries August, 1939- 
February 1946—Continued 
[August 1939=100} 





Switzer- | United 
land Kingdom 


Ph Norway | Palestine; Sweden 
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| These indexes show changes in retail prices and rents in cities. In general they are similar in construc- 
tion and design to the index of consumer prices of moderate-income families in large cities prepared by the 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, although different methods are used to collect the prices in different 
countries, and most indexes do not cover as many items as the United States index. The indexes given for 
Australian and New Zealand cities are weighted by the per capita consumption of the general population 
of the country, and are called retail-price indexes; those for Chungking represent changes in prices for goods 
purchased by all economic groups in the city’s population. None of these indexes measures increases in 
living costs caused by moving to war production centers, the employment of wives in war plants, being 
“bombed out,’’ or other wartime costs not connected with price changes, except that the indexes for 
Denmark includes increases in income taxes. None of these indexes fully reflects increase in costs caused by 
quality deterioration of consumer goods in the war period, because of the fact that in no country are statis- 
tical measurements of the quality of such goods available. 

? The index, based on the 3 years ending June 1939, is an official conversion, without change, of an index 
based on 1928-29. 

‘The index based on June-August 1939 is an official conversion of an index based on 1929 which in turn 
was converted from an index based on 1913-14. Weighting is based on a consumption study made in March 
192. Various adjustments have been made from time to time. 

‘ The series shown represents a combination of the index based on 1926-1930 with a wartime index having 
different weights, based on December 1942; the two indexes overlap for the month of December 1942. 

‘The number of items given represents the types of goods and services priced, and not the number of 
grades het ——- priced for a given item. The entry applies to the most recent date for which information 
is available. 

§ Not available. 

July 1939 prices= 100. 

' Figure relates to January of following year. 

’ Figure relates to July. 

“Index not converted to August 1939 base. 


industries and goods consumed differ would include different items in 
their indexes, but the indexes are probably not equally representative 
of consumers’ expenditures in the respective countries. The indexes 
here given do, however, afford an indication of differences in price 
movements in the countries covered. 

In both Canada and Australia the value of the official cost-of-living 
indexes used in connection with wage-stabilization programs have 
recently been challenged. In Canada, the United Steel Workers 
(CCL-CIO) claimed in February 1946 that the cost of living had 
increased considerably more during the war than was shown by the 
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official index, and other groups claimed that the cost of living had 
increased about 30 percent from August 1939 to January 1946, ag 
contrasted with the increase of 18.9 percent shown in the official index 
The official Canadian index is, however, generally accepted as ay 
accurate measure of the changes in the prices of goods purchased by 
moderate-income families. . 

In Australia, an index of wholesale prices in Sydney for fresh fruits 
and vegetables, which are not included in the official retail-price 
(cost-of-living) index was computed by J. Lindsay *; that index showed 
that prices of fresh fruit had increased about 140 percent from July- 
September 1939 to April-June 1945, while vegetable prices had 
increased about 74 percent. During the same period, a rise of 12.8 
percent occurred in the official retail-food index which includes only 
potatoes and onions among vegetables and only canned and dried 
fruits. Prices of potatoes and onions have been subsidized since 
April 1943, and have fallen in price since August 1939. Prices of 
canned and dried fruit have risen but much less than 140 percent. 
Mr. Lindsay does not present data on the trend of retail prices of fruits 
and vegetables, but his article implies that the trend has been similar 
to that of wholesale prices. The basic wage in Australia is tied 
directly to the ‘‘all items” retail-price index. 


TaBLe 5.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices in Various Countries, August 1939—February 
1946! 


{August 1939= 100} 





Month | Australia| Canada Denmark 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


3 Sydney Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Prices, in Economie Record (Journal of the Economic Society 
of Aus and New Zealand), Melbourne, December 1945 (p. 174)). The prices used were collected by ‘he 
State Marketing Bureau. 
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TasLe 5.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices in Various Countries, August 1939-February 
1946 '}\—Continued 


[August 1939= 100] 





New z ant Switzer- | United 
Zealand | Norway | Palestine land |Kingdom 
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| These indexes are based on prices paid for goods sold in primary markets, weighted in accordance with 
their relative importance in the countries concerned. The number and kind of items covered, the method 
{ collecting prices, and the method of computing the indexes differ from country to country. 

? The index, based on 3 years ending June 1939, is an official conversion of an index based on 1928-29. The 
earlier index was used in the present series for 1939 and 1940. 

' The index based on June-August 1939 is an official conversion of an index based on 1935. 

‘ Not available. 

5 Index not converted to August 1939 base. 

‘June-August 1939 prices= 100. 


TaBLe 6.—Indexes of Retail Prices of Food and Clothing Since August 1939, Compared 
with Cost-of-Living Indexes, in Various Countries 


[August 1939= 100] 





Indexes, in months specified, of — 





Month and year 


Food Clothing Cost of living 





| 
| | 


Australia September 1945_- 3. (1) 123.0 
January 1946 33. 118. § 
Sern (Chungking) Femaneid 1946 ao al , 000. 
enmar anuary 1946 3___ 157. § 
December 1945_---| 626. 
December 1942 4___| 113. } 
February 1946... ..| 155. 8 
October 1945__---- 260. 
December 1945 3___| 138. ¢ 
| January 1946 150. § 
February 1946 131.0 











LOND SO 





‘In 1939 clothing was combined with miscellaneous items. 

? Index is based on July 1936-June 1937= 100. 

' Index is based on July 1939=100. 

* When the new wartime index of living costs was initiated, it was published without giving the component 
group indexes. 

* In 1939 clothing and furniture were combined in 1 group index. 
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BRITISH COUNTRIES 


No changes in basic price control occurred in Australia, Canad, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom during the 7 months of 194: 
following VE-day. In the United Kingdom the cost-of-living indo, 
rose 3 points from January to July 1945 and then declined 2 poin; 
by September 1945. However, during the first 2 months of 194¢ 
Canada put into effect the first steps in a program aimed at gradya/ 
removal of price control and subsidies. The result of these change 
were not expected to be reflected in the price indexes until the summe, 
or fall of 1946. 

Meat rationing was reimposed in Canada in September 1945 
permit larger shipments of food abroad, and in Great Britain foo, 
rations were reduced effective March 1946. In Australia clothing 
rationing was relaxed in November 1945, and footwear and knitted 
goods were removed from rationing. British clothing rations wer 
also increased slightly, effective May 1946. 

In Canada and Great Britain the continued use of emergency 
powers, upon which price control was based, was authorized through 
transitional emergency power acts. In Australia the Commonwealth 
Government continued to base its activities upon the wartime Nationa! 
Security Act; however, on April 1, 1946, the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister announced that the Government would seek the repeal of 
this act, effective December 31, 1946, but that authority for continued 
price stabilization would be sought. By the spring of 1946, as the 
result of action decided upon at a State premiers’ conference of August 
31, 1946, three of the six Australian States had passed legislation 
giving the Commonwealth Government power to continue price con- 
trols, but one State (Tasmania) refused to delegate such authority. 

























SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 






Price controls in Denmark and Sweden, effected during the war. 
continued with some adjustments after VE-day. In Norway the 
liberated Government, by provisional decree of May 8, 1945, estab- 
lished a system of control under a Price Directorate and local boards 
of control, similar to that in operation during the German occupation. 

Cost of living in each of these three countries remained relatively 
stable throughout 1945. The increase in the cost-of-living index for 
Norway in April 1945 was principally the result of increased prices o/ 
tobacco and liquors which were reflected in the index for the first time, 
since the Germans had prohibited their inclusion; the decrease in 
October 1945 reflects the extended program of Government subsidy 
to producers. Wholesale prices in Denmark and in Sweden declined 
after VE-day with the lowering of import prices of certain raw mi- 
terials and semimanufactured products as well as of certain finished 
commodities. The sharp drop in the wholesale index for Norway 1 
December 1945 was almost entirely the result of a reduction in the 
price of petroleum products, made possible by elimination of Govert- 
ment taxes. 




















4See Monthly Labor Review, March 1946, p. 400, for further details, 
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State subsidies to producers of specified commodities supported the 
Government price policy in each of these countries. In Denmark 























ada, JE :he subsidy to producers of butter, effective October 1945 to Septem- 
1945 HP hor 30, 1946, continued the program of Government subsidization 
dex heeun in December 1941, while a subsidy to producers of pork, effec- 
ints [ME tive for the same period, was a new development in Danish Govern- 
1946 HR ment aid to agriculture. Each of these subsidies is expected to cost 
dual Hi :he Government about 20 million kroner. Funds to cover the butter 
nges [subsidy will be provided partly through taxes on exports and on sales 
imer HE ¢o consuming industries such as restaurants, but no direct levy on 
jomestic consumers will be used to maintain the price of export bacon. 
9 to The Swedish Riksdag in June 1945 voted to continue agricultural 
food  vclief measures throughout the next fiscal year, with the State subsidy 
hing amounting to 140 million kroner. 
ot The Norwegian Government, in order to keep prices down follow- 
" & ing the wage agreement of September 12, 1945 (which increased wages 
non a to compensate for about 75 percent of the increase in the cost of living 
om since 1940), on September 28, 1945, announced extension of its price- 
alrh stabilizing subsidy program to cover sugar, margarine, milk, cotton 
~ yarn, wool and firewood. Prices of bread, meat and butter already 
“mm were subsidized ; 210 million kroner, or about half of the revenue from 
1 of the current sales tax on all commodities was used for that purpose. 
‘ued fag Bevenue for the extended subsidy, which is expected to amount to 63 
the million kroner, also derives from the sales tax. 
oust As a further measure of price control, the Norwegian Government 





on September 8, 1945, inaugurated a monetary and financial recon- 
struction program designed to remove excess purchasing power as a 
prerequisite to the discontinuance of certain economic controls, to 
recapture illicit profits made during the German occupation, and to 
secure a complete inventory of the national wealth as a basis for a just 
and productive tax system. 


Rationing was continued, with some changes, in each of these 
countries, 
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FRANCE 






Official prices in France continued to rise until the end of 1945. 
When Paris was liberated in August 1944, retail prices were 309 per- 
cent higher than at the outbreak of war in 1939, according to a report 
issued by the Ministry of Information. By August 1945, the increase 
was 403 percent and by January 1946, cost of living at official prices 
had risen 703 percent over 1939. 


Unusual crop shortages reduced the quantity of foods available in 
1945. Although bread rationing was suspended on November 1, 
1945, it was reimposed January 1, 1946, and the ration was reduced 
- 300 grams daily per person—50 grams less than the ration of October 

1, 1945. 

_ When the Gouin Government was installed late in January 1946, 
itadopted a policy of stabilization. The official value of the franc had 
been set at 119 to the dollar on December 25, 1945, as compared with 
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49.6 since the liberation of France. In February 1946, the Goverp. 
ment proposed plans for curbing expenditure and inflation and jp. 
creasing production of consumer goods. In order to stop the interpre. 
lated rise of prices and wages, the labor unions agreed to the freezing 
of wages, except for production bonuses and overtime. In March, 
the Government gave labor enlarged powers in the administration 0 
price control. 







SWITZERLAND 






A decline in the cost of living began in Switzerland in August 1943 
with a seasonal drop in the price of potatoes. The decline continued 
in October and November, largely because of Government subsidies 
which permitted reduction in the prices of certain basic foods 
bread, rice, legumes, and edible fats. Price control, established jy 
1932 and regulated by a law of 1938, was adapted but not dropped 
after the end of the war. Because of demands for wage increases to 
bring real wages up to prewar levels, the Government decided to 
lower prices by the subsidizing of foods which were consumed jp 
large quantities by agricultural »ad other wage earners. As the 
food supply improved, the Federal War Food Office was able to in- 
crease rations of certain foods. In February 1946, the monthly 
rations per person of meat and edible oils were raised to 1.4 and 12 
kilograms ° respectively. Smaller rations were expected, however, 
for the spring months. 
















ITALY 






With the exception of flour and flour products, maintained at a 
constant legal price, prices in Italy continued to rise to the end of 
1945. In Rome, the index of the cost of a fixed food budget provid- 
ing 2,200 calories daily for 3.73 consuming units stood at 1,710 in 
June (September 1940=100) and 2,181 in December 1945. In 
Florence, Genoa, and Naples, food prices had risen 20 to 24 percent 
by the end of the year, and in Milan were 57 percent, above prices in 
July 1945. In Abruzzi and Marche in central Italy, food prices in 
December 1945 were 20 to 30 times higher than in 1940. 

Only a small part of the theoretical, fixed food budget on which the 
indexes were based could be obtained through rationing; the large 
proportion which had to be procured on the free or black market 
consumed up to 90 percent of the family food budget used as a basis 
for these indexes. In Rome, the proportion obtainable by ration 
card rose from 6 percent in December 1944, to 13 percent in Decem- 
ber 1945. In Florence, Genoa, and Naples, rationed food accounted 
for 25 to 31 percent of the fixed food budget. 

Food shortages, caused by the decline of domestic production to 
less than 60 percent of prewar and inadequacy of food imports had 
reduced average per capita food consumption by the end of 1945 to 
less than 70 percent of prewar. Although certain types of farmers and 
dealers in the black market might be ving as well as formerly, the 
average caloric intake was estimated at about 1,600 calories per 
capita per day. Beginning with February 1, 1946, the daily bread 
ration was to be lowered to 200 grams. 


$ Kilogram=2.2 Ibs. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


The experience of Middle Eastern countries since the close of the 
war reflects continued shortages of both capital and consumer goods, 
not relieved as yet by adequate imports. The large war expendi- 
‘ures of the Allies in these countries have contributed to inflationary 
pressure. Price and other controls have not been able to prevent 
very large increases both in the level of wholesale and retail prices 
and in the cost of living during the war period. Iran experienced the 
createst difficulties in controlling prices and obtaining and distribut- 
ing supplies. Although domestic controls over prices, foreign ex- 
change transactions, exports and imports have been continued, with 
only sporadic relaxation, the indexes have remained close to war- 
time peaks or have exceeded them since VE-day. The termination 
of the Middle East Supply Centre has enhanced the difficulty of the 
Middle Eastern countries in obtaining imports, since the supplying 
countries on which they depended before the war have maintained 
their exchange and export controls. 

In the countries for which statistical information is available the 
peak in wholesale prices occurred early in 1945, followed by a slight 
but temporary recession after VE-day. Thus, the high point in the 
wholesale-price indexes occurred for Iran and Palestine in January 
1945, for Egypt in February and March 1945. The indexes reached 
a low point in 1945 for Palestine in July, for lran in October and for 
Egypt in June 1945. In each of these countries the index moved up 
again in the fall months. Wholesale prices for Iraq (not included 
in the table) remained higher throughout 1945 than in the preceding 
year. 
~ The end of the war has brought no drop in the cost of living to these 
countries. In fact the Egyptian and Palestinian indexes reached the 
highest point on record respectively in September and October 1945. 
In Iraq a cost-of-living index for laborers compiled by an oil company, 
not shown on the table, also reached its peak in December 1945. In 
Iran the cost-of-living index declined 25 percent from its wartime peak 
in June 1944 to October 1945, owing to improvements in food supply 
and distribution. In the last 2 months of the year, however, it had 
climbed upwards once more and continued high during early 1946. 

An index number of living costs, compiled by an oil company and 
based on articles normally purchased by European and American 
residents of Cairo, showed even more pronounced increases than did 
the Egyptian official index, especially for food, clothing, medicines and 
drugs, and laundry and sundries. 


FAR EAST 


Price increases in Chungking, China, since VJ-day have been far 
less marked than during the first half of 1945. The Government has 
recently revised its regulations on foreign exchange and control of 
imports and exports, but by the spring of 1946 the rebuilding of supplies 
and of transportation systems had not yet reached the point of making 
possible a move to stabilize prices throughout the country. 

In Japan, political and economic uncertainties, and a growing 
shortage of food as well as other consumer goods has induced hoarding 
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and rising prices. Inflationary tendencies since VJ-day are indicate, 
in the following tabulation of Bank of Japan notes in circulation: 
Millions of 


July 31, 1945 
Aug. 31,.1945 
Oct. 20, 1945 
Nov. 20, 1945 
Dec. 20, 1945 
Jan. 20, 1946 
Feb. 20, 1946 
The Japanese Government, with the approval of the Supreme Com. 
mander for the Allied Powers, has passed a series of measures io 
prevent price increases and black-market operations. The latest an 
most comprehensive of these became effective between February 25 
1946, and March 7, 1946, and provided for the recall of all existing 
currency and the issuance of new currency. In addition monthly 
bank withdrawals by individuals were limited to 300 yen (about $2/ 
for each head of a family and 100 yen for each family member; cas) 
payment of a monthly salary of more than 500 yen was also prohibited. 
while salary payments by check were restricted through the with. 
drawal limitations. 


PPPPOORN 


Index of Consumers’ Prices in Large Cities, 


March 1946' 


AVERAGE retail prices reached a new postwar peak in mid-March 
1946. With higher prices for most principal items in the family budget. 
the consumers’ price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics advanced 
0.5 percent between February 15 and March 15 to 130.2 percent of th 
1935-39 average. The index for March is 32.0 percent higher than 
for August 1939, the month before the beginning of the war.’ 





1 The “‘consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,’’ formerly known as the “ 
of living index,’’ measures average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents and services, weighted b 
quantities bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large cities in 1934-36. T! 
items priced for the index constituted about 70 percent of the expenditures of city families whose incomes 
averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

The index only partially shows the wartime effects of changes in quality, availability of consumer g 
etc. The President’s Committee on the Cost of Living has estimated that such factors, together with cer 
tain others not fully measured by the index, would add a maximum of 3 to 4 points to the index for larg 
cities between January 1941 and September 1944. If small cities were included in the national averag: 
another 4% point would be added. If account is also taken of continued deterioration of quality and dis 
appearance of low-priced merchandise between September 1944 and September 1945, the over-all adjustment 
for the period January 1941 to September 1945 would total approximately 5 points. As merchandise of 
war quality and specifications comes back into the markets and the Bureau is able regularly to price ' 
again, this adjustment factor will gradually decrease and finally disappear. 

2? The indexes in the accompanying tables are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods 4 
services purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. They do not indicate whether 
it costs more to live in one city than in another. The data relate to the 15th of each month, except thos 
for January 1941, in tables 1 and 2. For that month they were estimated for January 1 (the date used 
the ‘Little Steel’’ decision of the National War Labor Board), by assuming an even rate of change {r 
December 15, 1940, to the next pricing date. The President's “hold-the-line”’ order was issued April 8, |“ 
The peak of the rise which led to that order was reached in May, which is, therefore, used for this compar's 

Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities during the first 4 days of the week which includes the Tur: 
day nearest the 15th of the month. Aggregate costs of foods in each city, weighted to represent food pu 
chases of families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United State 
with the use of population weights. In March 1943, the number of cities included in the food index ws 
increased from 51 to 56, and the number of foods from 54 to 61. Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, a0: 
miscellaneous goods and services are obtained in 34 large cities in March, June, September. and Decem!« 
In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 cities for a shorter list of goods and services. Ken’ 
are surveyed semiannually in most of the 34 cities (in March and September, or in June and Decem?r 
In computing the all-items indexes for individual cities and the rent index for the average of large ©" 


because of the general stability of average rents at present, the indexes are held constant in cities not su 


veyed during the current quarter. Prices for fuel, electricity, and ice are collected monthly in 34 large cites 
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The food bill for moderate-income city families rose 0.4 percent 
juring the month after having dropped 1.3 percent between mid- 
December and mid-February. The average price of sugar increased 
yimost 5 percent following early February ceiling price adjustments 
»y OPA to insure the continuation of large imports. Fresh fruit and 
vegetable prices rose 1.7 percent as higher prices were reported for 
cabbage, lettuce, onions, and potatoes. Spinach dropped seasonally 
\4 percent. Cheese and peanut butter prices continued to edge up- 
ward by 2.3 and 1.4 percent, respectively. 

Clothing costs increased 1.7 percent between mid-February and 
mid-March to a level 52.6 percent higher than in August 1939. Sup- 
plies of medium and inexpensive quality apparel continued low, al- 
though retailers in most cities indicated that they had received some 
shipments of preticketed garments ,during the month. Higher 
clothing costs were reported for men’s wool suits, work clothing, 
business shirts, pajamas, and socks. Rayon and cotton dresses, 
manufactured under the Government’s program to increase stocks of 
lower-priced garments, appeared in sufficient quantities in some cities 
to lower the cost of these articles. However, percale house dresses, 
cotton nightgowns, and women’s underwear costs were higher in mid- 
March than in mid-February. Hosiery and gloves also cost more this 
spring, owing to the replacement of women’s rayon stockings by nylon 
hosiery whenever obtainable, and the continued disappearance of 
lower-priced gloves. A moderate but widespread advance also 
occurred in shoe prices. 

Residential rents increased 0.1 percent during the first quarter of 
1946, the first increase since December 1944. Rents edged upward 
in 8 of the 16 cities surveyed in March, decreased slightly in 3 cities, 
and showed no change in the remainder. The largest change in rental 
bills occurred in Atlanta where an increase of 0.5 percent was reported 
between September 1945 and March 1946. 

Rate reductions lowered the average cost of gas to domestic con- 
sumers in San Francisco and of electricity to consumers in Boston, 
Chicago, and Manchester. 

The cost of miscellaneous goods and services increased 0.2 percent. 
Medical-care costs, particularly hospital rates, advanced in 18 cities. 
Upward adjustments in maximum charges resulted in increased 
prices for laundry services in Buffalo, Richmond, and Philadelphia. 
Charges for motion picture admissions, hair cuts, and beauty-shop 
— were higher in a few cities. Newspaper prices advanced in 
Seattle. 
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Taste |.—Index of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income Families and Percent ,; 
Change, March 1946 Compared With Earlier Months 
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| Mar. 1946 | Feb. 1946 | Mar. 1945 | May 1943 | May 1942| Jan. 1941 | Ay 
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Fuel, electricity, and ice-. “> ; +.5 | +2.7 | Mobile 


>t CO Gr bt 


_ 


Gas and electricity _- eu 0) —2.7 | —3.3 New O 

Other fuels and ice aS. at +2.9 | +7.6 
Housefurnishings = 3 | +3.9 +2. 1 
Miscellaneous... __- be. ‘ , vf +1.9 +9. 2 | 


New Y 
Norfoll 
Philad 
Pittsbu 
Portlal 
rp . : . : : , : , Portlar 
Pasie 2.—Percent of Changes in Consumers’ Price Index From Specified Dates to \arch Richm: 
1946, by Cities St. — 
- San Fr: 
| | savant 
Feb. | Mar. May May Jan. Lu Ser ante 
1946 1945 1943 1942 | y Seattle. 
: ma wove Tween | Washi 
yenera hea ti — 
Hold- | Maximum Little 
the-line |price Regu-| Stee! | war it 
order lation decision | p+) 
+29. 2 | 
+31. 
+31. 
+31. 
+26 
+27. 
+26. | 
+29. ¢ 
+29. 
+28. 
+30. 


25. 


“OoO~) 








Last | Last 


month | year TABLI 


Average. __. 


Atianta, Ga oes t Be 
Baltimore, Md__ 
Birmingham, Ala-. 

Boston, Mass_____-_. 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Chicago, Il. PY 
Cincinnati, Ohio...__..--- 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Denver, Colo. ...........- 
Detroit, Mich _- 

Houston, Tex... ......-. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla............-.- 
Kansas City, Mo___.__--. 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Manchester, N. H 

Memphis, Tenn 

Milwaukee, Wis______- 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Mobile, Ala 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 

Norfolk, Va 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa . 
Pe  ncckcncilnetannnesce=ex S sanaaaaiail 
Portland, Oreg . 
Richmond, Va.__..- 

St. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif 
Savannah, Ga 

Scranton, Pa.......__- 
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en? ee 


~_— v 








Nm DO 


+27. 
+33. 6 
+29. 
+29. 
+30. 
+32 
+28. 

23.9 | 
+30 
+32. 
+30. 
+33. 
+30. 
+29. 
+28. 
+33. 
+26. 

27. 
+31. 
+36. 
+29. 
+31. 
+31.3 
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Washington, D. C___- 
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Taste 3.—Percent of Change in Consumers’ Price Index, February to March 1946, by 
Groups of Items and by Cities 





| Fuel, electricity, and ice 
eames ———}| House- 
Other |furnish- ow 
fuels | ings . 
and ice | 


‘< \_ m 


| | | | 
+1.7) —0.5 | +2.6+ —@ 1 


| Cloth- 
~ ‘ Gas and 
Total [etectrictty 


All . 
items Food 








.2 


0 | 0 | 
0 0 
0 0 | 
41 .2 
0 te 1 
1] 0 
0 0 
0 | 
0 | 
1 
0) 
0 | 
0 
0 | 
0 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex_- 
Indianapolis, Ind 
jacksonville, Fla- - - 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Manchester, N. H 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala- - 

New Orleans, La 
New York, N. Y- 
Norfolk, Va.. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa--. 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Oreg - - 
Richmond, Va- 

St. Louis, Mo-. 

San Francisco, Calif 
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TaBLe 4.—Indexes of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, 
1935 to March 1946 





Indexes (1935-39=100) of cost of— 


oe : Miscel- 
tricity, | furnish- | x 
and ot ings | laneous 
100. 
100. 
100. 
99. 
99. 
99. 
102. 
105. 
107. 
109. 
110. 


; = | ae: 
Year and month |Fuel,elec-| House- 


All items; Food Clothing} Rent 





OR. 
99. 
102. 
100. 
« 99. 
100. 
105. 
116. 
123. 
125. 
128. 


100. 
101. 
105. 

97. 

95. 

96. 
105. 
123. 
138. 
136. 
139. 


96. § 94. 

97. 96. 
102. 100. 
102. 104. 
100. 104. 
101. 104. 
106. 106. 
124. 108. 
129. 108. 
138. 
145. 


94. 

96. 
104. 
103. 
101. 
100. 
107. 
122. 
125. 
136. 
145. 





CIN awe © Po 





SOI mC Oh N+! 


em Or Ort toe mI 
SOON ONWOWwW es 
CDWINWIwWWOA®w 
Peon WowWwwe w 


wh 


109. 143. 6 
110.0 | 144. 
110. 144.5 
109.8 | 144. ¢ 
110. 145. 
110. 145.8 
111.2 | 145.6 | 
111. 146. 
110.7 | 146. 
120. ! 146.9 | 
110. 147.6 
110.3 148.3 


~ 


137. 
136. 
135. 
136. 
138. 
141. 
141. 


143. 
143. 
143. 
144. 
144. 
145. 
145. 
146. 
148. 
148. 
148. 
149. 


127. 
126. 
126. 
127. 
June 15 a 7oe 129. 
July 15 caaannel 129. 
Aug. 15__- il | 129. 140. 
SS eee ee ; 139. 
Oct. 15 ; al 28. 139. 
Nov. 15 : 29.3 | 140. 
Dee. 15___. Rit 29.9| 141. 


CW khRonrr DOr 
me Om OI ODO ow 


eT Oe De 1 


“J 


110. 148. 
111. 149. 
110.5 |! 150. 


141.0 149. 
139. 6 150. 
140.1 153. 
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— 





' Rents not surveyed in this month. 
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Retail Prices of Food in March 1946 


RETAIL prices of food in March 1946 in relation to those in selec; 
preceding periods are shown in the accompanying tables. 


Taste 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Prices of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined. 
by Commodity Groups, in Specified Periods 





Feb. 12, | Mar.13, | May 18, | Jan. 14, 

7 — 1946, to 1945, to 1943, to | 1941, to 

Commodity group Mar. 12, | Mar. 12, | Mar.12, | Mar 12, 

146 36| 381946 Piz 1946 1946 
| 





All foods +43.3 


E 
t 


§ 





+16. 
+29. § 
S atee 
+31. 
+38. 
+54. 5 
+91. 
+30. 
+42, 
+96, 6 
+110. : 
+41. 
+9. 6 
+37. 
+ 56. 


+3. +38. { 


or 


Cereals and bakery aerate 
Meats ss Se 
Beef and veal__ 
Pork 
Lamb 
Chickens 
Fish, fresh and canned _ 
Dairy products. : 
Eggs 
Fruits and vegetables 
Fresh a 
Canned 
Dried 
Beverages ‘ 
Fats and oils__- 
Sugar and sweets 


| 
| 
ott 1+} 


IW Wiese BD 
E T 
ee « PPPrRPPRPI T. 
NDBWON CHK OENNwOhe ae! 


ttlttoot|s 


as 


+1. 
+4. 


nae 





! The number of cities included in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in March 1943, with the nec 


adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same time the number of foods in the index was ir. 


creased from 54 to 61. 


Tasie 2.—Indexes of Retail Prices of Food in 56‘ Large Cities Combined? by Com. 


modity Groups, for Specified Dates 
[1935-39 = 100] 





1945 | 1941 


Commodity group 
Mar. 12| Feb. 12 | Mar.13 | May 18 | Jan. 14 


i Seay ee AR ae | \ 139. 








Cereals and bakery — jut . 3 | 109. 


131. 
118. 
112 
136. 
151. 
226. 
136. 
144. 
4181. 
193. 
130. 
4169. 
124. 


125. 


Meats : 
Beef and veal. 
Pork 
Lamb 
Chickens 
Fish, fresh and canned 
Dairy products ‘ 
Eggs 
Fruits and vege tables 
Fresh pice 
Canned 
Dried 
Beverages 
Fats and oils at if 
Sugar and sweets. - , eaecsind« 132.4 126. § 


Saduuuees aco 
¥ § SPSS mS ob 0 
VN Oe ODM POO em mw) 


Ck ODMDOOSKHWAOCNWOCOWWOD 





1 Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 

2? Aggregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent tota 
chases by families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use 0! | 
tion weights. 

3 Preliminary. 

* Revised. 
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RETAIL PRICES FOR GROUPS OF FOOD 


AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES 
1935-39 =100 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
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apie 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined, March 1946 
Compared With Earlier Months 





1946 1945 1941 


Article SS a 
Mar. 12!; Feb. 12 | Mar. 13 | Jan. 14 | 








reals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents ent: Cents 
Flour, wheat 3_____- aw ...--5 pounds... 31. 3: 32. 
CS ae a 15. 15. 
Wheat cereal 3 ee 28 ounces. 33. : 23. 
Corn flakes 4 ...--.--11 ounces... 9. : 8. 
Sea ee _....pound.. 6. ! 6. 
RGD Fi 6<2- <> eee eee 12. § 12. 
Rolled oats ; Jom. a 10. 10. 
Flour, pancake 3 i 20 ounces_. 12. 12. 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white ‘ pound. 
Bread, whole-wheat b cll < wai iaealieet celal 
Bread, rye P iat eer ee ER 
Vanilla cookies_.._...-- coviewehaliiicasal 
Soda crackers a 6S 


$ Fewer 
Ore DO 
wwwoh Ors 





8. 
9. 
9. 


onl 
~ 


Ooor 
ooonew 


Beef: 

Round steak weal Bee. 
Rib roast _-_--- Sail a l= 
Chuck roast - - ‘ es eS 
Stew meat 3 ited 7st ee 
Liver_- , ? do... 
Hamburger -__..-. ‘i do_. 

}- 


tor Oorwow 
GInwNwon 


Veal | 
Cutlets_- - 3 de.... 
Roast, boned and rolled 3__. do. 

Pork: | 

OT Ss dttre tll Rennie ciel 

ETT ELT TOE, 

Ham, sliced__-__-_- do. 

(ye 

Salt pork - - - - Se ee | 

= tes 


“1D 
on 


aDBHOnwmruece 
coco 


ss 
Bologna, big 
Lamb: 
0 
tib chops_...-- a > ee 
Poultry: Reasting chickens 
Fish: 
Fish (fresh ,frozen) ee 
Salmon, pink . 16-0z. Can_.} 
Salmon, red 3 .d 
airy products: 
a, a ae pound. 
Cheese ae ain allt. 
Milk, fresh (delivered).........___-_- ..quart_. 
Milk, fresh (store) ............_-- ‘ —_— 
Milk, evaporated._......_.-.- .-1434 oz. can. 
Eggs: Eggs, fresh__-- wwe, 
Fruits and vegetabies: 
Fresh fruits: 
Apple pound.. 
a ts a 
Oranges , dozen_. 
Grapefruit 3____- "See ear se ~~ TS 
Fresh vegetables: 
Beans, green pound. . 
EF aC Soop . Ts 
Carrots... .. 8 Bers ae tr bunch... 


= 


wwe 


— 


pound 
15 pounds. 
cahad pound... 
i Ee ee. wedcdibboee do-__- 
Beets 3 bunch_- 
Canned fruits: 
EELS SY 
Pineapple d 
Grapefruit juice 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Oat eet oy 
POM OSS 


me DROIT 
OO eae OOH 


© 
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TaBLe 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined, March 194, 
Compared With Earlier Months—Continued 





1946 


1945 





Article 


| Mar. 121) Feb. 12 | 


Mar. 13 





| 


Fruits and vegetables—Continued 


Canned vegetables: Cents 


Cents 


OS SE See No. 2 can... 13.6 | 


14. 

13. 

pdb 12. 

11 oz. can.- 13. ¢ 

Dried fruits: Prumes....................pound_. 17. 


Dried vegetables: 


gf eee eS _a 11. 
Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle 3__ounce-_}| 3. 


Beverages: 
pound... 


4 pound_. 

eRe Fr GR ae Fp = .....% pound... 

Fats and oils: 

Lard pound... 
Shortening other than lard 


In other containers 
Salad dressing 
Oleomargarine pound... 
Peanut butter ssid 
Oil, cooking or salad 4 pint... 
Sugar and sweets: 
ON 8 eo See ee pound... 
Corn sirup 24 ounces_- 
Molasses 37 
Apple butter #_.......................16 ounces_.| 
' 


| 


— 


NSS Se 


ss 
oe wot oN DWH DOO 


O-~1W © Wt 


wwon~7 


Cents 


NO Ohm WOE 





! Preliminary. 

? Price formerly published for 10 pounds. 

3 Not included in index. 

* Price formerly published for 8 ounces. 

5 Not priced. 

* Composite price not computed. 

? Price formerly published for 18 ounces avoirdupois. 
§ Revised. 


TaBLe 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities,! on Specified Dates 


[1935-39 = 100} 














United States... .--_- 


139. 6 


135.9 | 


va) 





Atlanta, Ga._....-. 
Baltimore, Md-... 
Birmingham, Ala__-.- 
Boston, Mass.......- 
Bridgeport, Conn 


DuGalle, NM. ¥.....--s<ss 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa * = 
oO * ) aaa 
Oa a ee 


Columbus, Ohio 
 —S. , eee 
Denver, Colo 


Detroit, Mich 

Fall River, Mass... ....-- : 
Houston, Tex 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Jackson, Miss.* 


See footnotes at end of table. 








\| 





139. 4 | 
145.6 | 


142.9 


133.3 | 


135. 6 


136, 1 
135. 2 
141.9 


138. 4 | 


138. 6 


136. 1 
142.7 
131.1 
137. 6 
139. 5 


136. 7 
132. 1 
139.3 
135. 6 
146. 6 





136. 9 | 


144.1 
139. 8 
130. 6 


132.8 | 


135. 2 
133. 2 
139. 0 
134.0 
135. 0 


134. 1 
139. 6 
128. 1 
133. 8 
136. 9 


131.4 | 


130. 6 
134. 8 
132.1 
147.1 





Vinocwow 


wooo 


ESSBS RFSKRS FRESE 





a 
RESIS 


Cnquao Dae nw 


—s 


—_—— 


Jacks¢ 
Kans 
Knox’ 
Little 
Los A 


Lou is’ 
Manc! 
Mem] 
Milws 
Minne 


Mobil 
Newal 
New I 
New (¢ 
New ¥ 


Norfol 
Omahs 
Peoria, 
Philad 
Pittsbi 


Portlai 
Portlai 
Provid 
Richm 
Roches 


St. Lot 
St. Pat 
Salt Le 
San’ Fr 
Savanr 


Scrant 
Seattle 
Spring! 
Washir 
Wichit 
Winsto 


' Agg 
chases 
use of ] 
parison: 

? Prel 

3 Jun 


TABL 
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TasLE 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities,' on Specified Dates— 











Continued 
[1935-39 = 100] 
| 1946 1939 
| Mar.12? | Feb. 1 ’ Aug. 15 
—— | 
Jacksonville, Fla..............- ; 146.5 | . 8 | 8 | 95.8 
Kansas City, Mo......----- 133. 6 | 2.6 ‘ 4) 91.5 
Knoxville, Tenn.? hiss Ss Ki badd Sen 159, 1 1 5. 1 or See 
Little Rock, Ark 137.9 ‘a i. 6 .0 
Los Angeles, Calif ea 148.9 4 | 2. 8 | .6 
Louisville, Tn ah SR aan CH 7 | 2 et 1 
ratte ge Ay S:a Dh adbamibstaamodaed ; .8 | & .6 .9 
Memphis, Tenn-- ; ,2 .4 .2 | 39.7 
Milwaukee, Wis_----- . § 3 | 3.8 5.9 | cn 
Minneapolis, Minn 8 | 2.5 | .3 ». 0 | 5. 0 
| 
Sk ae oe ee es 7 | .9 | .9 | 9 | 5.5 
Newark, N. J .8 & 5 8 5.6 
New Haven, Conn-_--_-- .0 5.2 3.5 5. 7 3.7 
New Orleans, La 5 | = .0 | 9 7.6 
New York, N. Y......- 3 | 8 | 3. 4 9. 5 5.8 
TS 5 | 5.4 | .4 95.8 | 3.6 
Pe a 5 .8 9.6 97.9 2.3 
ee saensg 3.9 | .6 9.7 99. 0 3.4 
Philadelphia, Pa_...--------._- val 0 .6 | .3 95. 0 3. 0 
PH, FOs...5-......<- eee ee 141.4 | .4 3.8 98. 0 2.5 
Portland, Maine ‘ 134. 8 3.7 4} 95.3 5.9 
Portland, Oreg 149. 9 . 6 | 145.8 My 1 
Providence, R. I ; 139.9 | 9.1 | 134.8 3 3.7 
Richmond, Va 136. 5 | 5 | 133. 5 | 3. 7 a2 
Ee eee 135. 9 .4 132. 6 .9 2.3 
| 142.6 | 3 138.1 | 2 | 3.8 
St. Paul, Minn. -_--- ae ve 131.1 131.0 | 128. 2 8. 6 ye 
Salt Lake City, T Ttah __ bind teense _ 142.5 141.7 139. 0 .§ .6 
San Francisco, Calif............----------. 148. 3 147.7 | 146, 2 . 6 3.8 
Savannah, Ga- : 154.7 155. 6 | 150. 7 .5 yi 
Scranton, Pa. ...-_- 141.8 | 138.8 | 135.9 | 5 a 
Seattle, Wash - - ; .| 145. 6 | 146. 1 | 143.0 | .0 | 5 
Dates Springfield, Il 144.1 | 143.9 140.8 3. 2 1 
wes Washington, D. C da 141.3 141.0 136. : .7 | ‘2 
6 | ae 


Wichita, Kans.?_____- 148. 0 | 147. 147. 5 | 
Winston-Salem, N. C.3_- : 141.5 | 140. 137. i | 93. 7 


! Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city (54 foods prior to March 1943), weighted tor ——— total pur- 
chases by wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the 
use of population weights. Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place com- 
parisons. 
1 Preliminary. 

‘June 1940=100. 


TaBLe 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Prices in 56 Large Cities Combined,'! 1913 to ! 
1946 
[1935-39= 100] 


w 








1] | | 
| All-foods , All-foods Year and All-foods| Year and 
index || : index month index | month 


| 





et. . | 
PE itinctiepiya4 


=a 95.2 | 
~~ pene 
1941_..........| 105.5 |} 
123. 9 | 3 
1943 4 138.0 || September..___| 
> aaa 136. 1 
5 139. 1 


Op tas 
SeSSB! 


November... --| 
December. _-_. 





1946 
January - _.- 37.3 | 

; February...---| 136.5 | January 
105. ae 35.9 | February 
i 3.6 || March........-| 


So hs no neko 
PRR SRE 
OBSOCHD BWeRowo 





‘Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
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Wholesale Prices in March 1946 


HIGHER prices for a number of commodities, both agricultural an4 
industrial, were responsible for an advance of 1.1 percent in averag: 
primary market prices during March 1946. The wholesale pric, 
index ' of the Bureau of Labor Statistics rose to 108.9 percent of the 
1926 average, 3 percent above the level at the end of the war and mor 
than 45 percent above August 1939. 

As was true in February, the rise in the general average was divided 
almost equally between price advances for agricultural and for non- 
agricultural commodities. Farm product prices rose 2.0 percent. 
foods 1.5 percent, and all other commodities an average of 0.9 per. 
cent. ‘The accelerated advance in prices of nonagricultural commodi- 
ties, a major feature of price developments during the first quarter 
of 1946, brought average prices for these goods to a level 3.0 percent 
above March 1945. 

Nonagricultural commodity groups showing important rises dur- 
ing March were building materials, 3.3 percent; textile products, 
2.4 percent; and metals and metal products, 1.7 percent. 

The rise of 2.0 percent in average prices for farm products was the 
result of higher prices for grains, apples, and fresh vegetables. Grains 
rose 2.1 percent, on the average, as continued heavy demand and short 
commercial supplies raised prices to higher ceilings allowed early in 
the month. Livestock quotations rose fractionally, with short sup- 
plies. In addition sales of heavier weight calves and lambs tended 
to raise average prices. Prices for white potatoes, not under ceiling 
controls, rose sharply during March, and sweetpotatoes, onions, and 
apples were higher. Lemons declined seasonally and average prices 
for oranges were lower as smaller sizes moved to market. Reflecting 
the decrease in Commodity Credit Corporation selling prices in 
February, domestic wool quotations averaged lower in March. 
Cotton quotations continued to advance. 

The higher prices for fruits and vegetables were primarily respon- 
sible for the 1.5 percent advance in the index for foods. In addition 
meat and lerd prices rose to higher ceilings allowed by OPA, following 
wage advances allowed to packing-house workers. Cheese and sugar 
prices were higher. 

Manufacturers’ prices for men’s outerclothing rose as OPA allowed 
cost-plus pricing for men’s suits, topcoats, and other specified gar- 
ments. Quotations for cotton yarns and fabrics moved up again to 
higher ceilings. Generally the ceiling increases were in accordance 
with the Bankhead amendment to the Stabilization Extension Act 
of 1944, but in addition OPA allowed incentive price increases to 
stimulate production of fabrics of certain constructions. 

Prices for farm machinery continued to rise with additional ceiling 
adjustments allowed individual manufacturers. Iron and stee! aver- 
aged higher in March than in February, reflecting the mid-February 
price divinees and higher ceilings for pig iron allowed in Marc! 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in |! 
markets. In general, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those pre\ 
commodity exchanges. The monthly index is calculated from a monthly average of 1-day-a-w: 
It should not be compared directly with the weekly wholesale price index, which is designed as an 
of week-to-week changes. Indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 
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T,pie 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities March 
1946 Compared With Previous Months 
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Mercury quotations were higher, with reduced shipments from foy. 
eign sources. 

Higher prices for lumber and for steel building materials raise; 
average building materials prices 3.3 percent. Lumber prices ;, 
March averaged 4.7 percent above February, largely reflecting F.}. 
ruary ceiling increases, and higher average prices in March for strye. 
tural steel, pipe, and hardware also reflected ceiling adjustments j; 
earlier months. Prices of brick and cement also were higher. 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to March 1946 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selecte 
years from 1926 to 1945, and by months from March 1945 to Mare} 
1946, are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 


[1926= 100! 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods.’ 


' The list of commodities included under the classifications ‘Raw materials,” ‘‘Semimanufactured art 
cles,” and “Manufactured products” was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Bulletin No. 785, Wholesale Prices 
July-December and Year 1943. 
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TaBLE 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during February and March 1946 are shown by the index numbers in 
table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 
month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from 


week to week. 


TaBLe 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, February 
and March 1946 


[1926 = 100] 





Commodity group == - | Mar. a b. a a 
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Hides and leather products 5 . 1] 120. 20.1} 120.1 
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Fuel and lighting materials ;: : .4| 85.4) 85.4) 85. 
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Metals and metal products | 107. 9) .9| 107. 7] . 8} 107. 
Building materials . | 123.6) 123.6) 123.3) 121.1) 121, 
Chemicals and allied products . 0 96. 0) : 96. 
Housefurnishing goods ‘ Rf 108. 4) . 3] 108. 
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Labor Turn-Over 






PPP PFO, 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing, Mining, and Publi: 


Utilities, February 1946 





FACTORY workers quit their jobs at the rate of 38 per 1,000 }; 
February, the lowest rate since December 1942. The hiring ra: 
dropped considerably, but remained high enough to more than of. 
set total separations, indicating a net gain in manufacturing employ. 
ment in plants which were not involved in strikes. 

February normally shows a decided decline in the total accessio; 
rate because of fewer hiring days in the month. Despite this usus 
downward movement, two of the industries—lighting equipment an 

meat product ts—showed definite evidence of accelerated hiring. Thy 
difference in accession rates as between men and women narrowed i 
the month. 

Seventeen of the 19 major groups—all except the iron and s 
and the food groups—reported decreases in the separation rate. 
increases in these two groups reflected higher lay-off rates. Som 
meat-packing plants were forced to lay off a number of worker 
because of a seasonal decline in the receipt of livestock. Worker 
were also laid off by firms which were short of materials as a resuli 
of the steel strike. For all manufacturing industries combined 
however, both the lay-off and discharge rates remained at the Januar 
level of 5 per 1,000 and 18 per 1,000, respectively. 

Primarily because of relatively higher quits, the total separatio: 
rate for women workers continued to exceed that for men. Women 
were separated from their jobs at the rate of 71 per 1,000, men at the 
rate of 59 per 1,000. In the durable-goods group of manufactur 
industries, involuntary separations were considerably higher for 
women than for men. This situation existed in each of the m: jor 
durable-goods groups, with the exception of the electrical-machinery 
group, in which women represented over a third of the total employ: 
ment even before the war. Many comments were received from 
firms in the heavy industries indicating that veterans were replacing 
women employees. 

It should be borne in mind that the separation and accession rates 
here given reflect conditions only in plants which were in operation 
and should be used with caution because of the elimination from th 
reports of plants involved in labor-management disputes. 
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rapie l.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
Industries ! 
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Class of turn-over and 
year 


Apr. | May | June 
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Total separation: 
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1939 

Lay-off:* 
1946 
1945 
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1 Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable 
to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data for the 
entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a 1-week period ending nearest the middle of the 
month. In addition, labor turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas the 
employment and pay-roll reports relate only to production workers. The turn-over sample is not so ex- 
tensive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; 
printing and publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. 

? Preliminary. 

‘Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

‘ Miscellaneous separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were included 
with quits. 


Taste 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 


Industries,' February 1946 ? 
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tools, files, and saws) - 

Hardware. 

Stoves, oil burners, ‘and heating | 
equipment 11 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Grou 
Industries,' February 1946 —Continued ‘ida 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Le 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
-~ Industries,! February 1946 —Continued 
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' Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have been assigned industry codes 
on the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample, comprising those 
which were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of 
any subsequent change in major products. 

? Preliminary. 

' Not available. 

‘ February data based on incomplete returns. 

* Less than 0.05. 

* Because the majority of plants which manufactured small-arms ammunition during the war years 
have reconverted to peacetime production, the January 1946 rates are the final figures. 
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Tass 3.— Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) for Men and W omen jn 
All Manufacturing and Selected Groups,' February 1946 ? 
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Building Construction in Urban Areas, March 1946 


THE dollar volume of building construction started in urban areas 
during March 1946 was twice that of the preceding month when the 
level was already greater than in any other month during the period 
for which monthly data are available (January 1942- March 1946). 
It is likely that many builders rushed construction plans in March 
in order to get work under way before the appearance of the con- 
struction limitation order, which was issued March 26. ‘Total val- 
uations approximated 734 million dollars in March 1946, as compared 
with 361 million dollars in the preceding month and only 113 million 
dollars in March 1945. The entire increase for the month occurred 
innon-Federal (private and State and local government) work, which 
rose from 341 million to 717 million dollars; federally financed build- 
ing construction declined slightly, from 20 million to 17 million 
dollars. 

Although all classes of urban building construction shared in the 
tremendous gain during March, new nonresidential building advanced 
the most, rising from 148 million to 344 million dollars. Of this 
196-million-dollar increase, 106 million occurred in commercial build- 
ings, 53 million in industrial buildings, and 28 million in community 
buildings (schools, hospitals, churches, etc.). Home construction 
also increased markedly during the month, from 145 million to 268 
nillion dollars. At the same time, additions, alterations, and repairs 
rose from 68 million to 122 million dollars. 


Taste 1.—Value of Building Construction Started in All Urban Areas, by Class of 
Construction and by Source of Funds, March 1946! 





Value (in millions) 


Total Non- Federal Federal 


Class of construction Percent of Percent of Percent of 
| change from change from | change from— 
Mars eaten | Maren | wnseee) Se eres 
1946 1946 | 1946 | pp, 
| Febru- March re bru- | March Fe bru- March 
ary ary | 1945 | ary 1945 
7.) 1946 | - ii 1946 ion 


\lconstruction...........| $734 +103. 8 [+5525 | $717 |+110.5 | +804. 5 | 





New residential. ....____ 268 | +85. 4 4 [4885.1 263 | +92.2 | +896.4 5| —31.9 
New nonresidential ‘ +132. 8 |+-526.0 334 |--136. +-1780. 5 | 10 | +-51.4 | 
\dditions, alterations, and | | 

repairs 22 | +79.8 |+201.6 | 120 | 491.6 | +330. 4 | | +72. 6 








' Percentage change computed before rounding. 
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The 52,625 new family dwelling units placed under constructioy 
in urban areas in March 1946 compares with 32,936 in February 194¢ 
and 8,039 in March 1945. Federal contracts were let for 2,658 units 
in March of this year and for only 72 units in March 1945. At the 
present time most federally financed residential building consists of 
temporary war housing which has been relocated for veterans. 


Taste 2.—Number and Value of New Dwelling Units Started in all Urban Areas, by 
Source.of Funds and by Type of Dwelling, March 1946 





— —___ 


Number of dwelling units Value (in thousands) 





Percent of change | Percent of change 
Source of funds and type of dwelling from— from— 








—_ 


February; March a March 
1946 1945 1946 | 1945 





All dwellings. .............---.---.-- +59.8 | +554.6 +84.5 | _t8i4s 


+75. 3 +527. 2 , ‘ rrr , 
+73. 6 a A ; +908, 8 
+47.9 a , +364. 9 
+109. 9 . +966. 7 
—40.0 +3591. 7 +2734. | 


























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First Quarter of 1945 and 1946 


Urban building construction started during the first quarter of this 
year totaled 1,401 million dollars, almost five and a third times the 
amount (264 million dollars) reported in the corresponding period of 
1945. Home construction jumped from 62 million dollars in the first 
3 months of 1945 to 539 million dollars in 1946; new nonresidential 
building construction rose from 126 million to 616 million dollars, and 
additions, alterations, and repairs from 76 million to 246 million 
dollars. Non-Federal work, valued at 1,361 million dollars, was 
eight times the 1945 volume; Federal activity fell during the year 
from 95 million to 40 million dollars. 


Tasie 3.—Value of Building Construction Started in All Urban Areas, by Class oj 
Construction and by Source of Funds, First 3 Months of 1945 and 1946 





Value (in millions) 





Total Non-Federal Federal 





Class of construction 
First 3 months | First 3 months First 3 months 


of — r of — Percent of — 
of change 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 


All construction - $1, 401 | $264 : ’ 705. $40 $95 , a 


New residential 539 62 1 t 16 + 
New nonresidential 616 126 , 261. 17 82 
Additions, alterations, 

j 246 76 ; 7 y 
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Taste 4.—Number and Value of New Dwelling Units Started in All Urban Areas, by 
Source of Funds and by Type of Dwelling, First 3 Months of 1945 and 1946 


, 





Number of dwelling units Value (in thousands) 





Source of funds and type of dwelling First 3 months of— First 3 months of— 

Percent Percent 
of change of change 
1946 1945 1946 1945 











Ce -| 113,164] 19,253 | +487.8 | $518,096 | $60,538 | +755.8 


Privately financed 104,388 | 18,347] +469.2| 502,497 57,233| +778.0 
1-family 87, 636 14, 773 -+-493. 2 438, 986 +839. G 
2-family ! 5, 752 1,480 | +288.6 23, 211 +468. 6 
Multifamily ? 11, 000 2, O88 +-426.8 40, 300 1 +525. 5 

Federally financed 8, 776 912 | +862.3 15, 599 +372. 0 





























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction From Federal Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during February and March 1946 and March 1945 on all construction 
projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds and reported 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics is shown in table 5. This table 
includes all types of construction both inside and outside the corporate 
limits of cities in continental United States. 

The contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally 
financed building construction inside the corporate limits of cities in 
urban areas were valued at $17,170,041 in March 1946, $19,707,310 
in February 1946, and $40,430,003 in March 1945. 


TaBLe 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally 
Financed Construction in Continental United States, by Type of Project, March 1946 





Value (in thousands) 





Type of project 


February 
March 1946 ! 1946 2 March 1945 ? 





$80, 362 
1, 029 


3, 956 


Nonresidential 65, 186 
Electrification 4 701 
Highways, streets, and roads 2, 305 
Reclamation 2, 614 
River, harbor, and flood control = 1,111 


Water and sewer 1, 610 
1, 850 




















' Preliminary; subject to revision. Because of delay in receipt of contract notifications the total shown is 
probably an understatement of from 20 to 30 percent. The revised figure will be shown next month. The 
greater _— will be for nonresidential building. Water and sewer and miscellaneous projects (most dual 
or mul menpese projects that cannot be classified separately) will probably also be changed materially but 


» toa lesser degree. Little or no change can be expected in the following: Highways, streets, and roads; 


ay harbor and flood control; and reclamation. 


’ Exclusive of hangars and other buildings which are included under building construction. 
‘Includes the value of loan agreements made for Rural Electrification projects. 





Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 


PROPPIIPOPE +O, 


Summary of Employment Reports for March 1946 


MANUFACTURING employment increased 423,000 in March as a 
result of settlement of some of the major labor-management disputes, 


Other gains in major nonmanufacturing industries except mining con- 


tributed to an over-all rise of 688,000 in nonagricultural establish 

ments between February and March, bringing the total number to 

35,929,000. Virtually no change occurred in unemployment, reported 

by the Bureau of the Census as continuing at a level of 2.7 million in 
arch. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


The number of production workers in manufacturing was 10,407,000 
in March, an increase of 424,000 above February, but about 2 million 
less than at VJ-day. Employment in the durable-goods manufactur- 
ing industries increased by 379,000, about 90 percent of the gain being 
concentrated in the iron and steel group. Six other major durable- 
goods groups—machinery, except electrical machinery; lumber; stone. 
clay, and glass; automobiles; furniture; and electrical machinery — 
together accounted for increased employment of 62,000 workers. 

Increases in the lumber, stone, and furniture groups were partly 
seasonal but in each of these groups of industries employment was not 
only greater than in January or February but also substantially above 
employment in March 1945. In the metaland metalworking industries, 
on the other hand, employment showed a decrease from a year ago 
and had not recovered to the level of January 1946. 

In the transportation-equipment and nonferrous-industry groups, 
where employment decreases of 22,000 employees occurred between 
February and March, the declines may be attributed in part to strikes, 
which retarded the flow of material necessary for car building and 
disrupted smelting and alloying operations. 

Increases in all but one of the nondurable-goods groups combined to 
increase employment by 45,000 workers. The textile and apparel 
industries alone accounted for about 60 percent of this gain, with 
smaller increases in employment occurring in the leather, paper 
products, and rubber industries. Only the food industry showed 
decrease in employment of 19,000 persons, owing in part to the usual 
seasonal decline, and in part to Government restrictions on domestic 
use of grain for malt liquors, flour, and prepared feeds. 

In nonmanufacturing, the largest i increases between February and 
March were reported in trade (101,000) and in contract construction 
(77,000). Compared with March 1945, trade employment had in- 
creased 519,000 and construction 692,000. 
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TisLe 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers and Indexes of Production-W orker 
Employment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ! 





—— 


Estimated number of produc- Bn ll 


tion workers (thousands) (1939 = 100) 





Mar. Feb. Jan. Mar. ‘ Feb. 
1946? | 1946 1946 1945 1946 





Industry group | 


\)) manufaeturing | 10, 407 | 5 | 13, 601 27. 121.9 
Durable goods | 4,796] 4, 5,194 | 8,039] 132. 122.3 
Nondurable goods 5,611 | 5,566) 5,461 5, 562 22. 


fron and steel and their products... ................-- | 1, 201 6: , 3li “1, 73% 21.1] 86. 

Electrical machinery-.-----..........-- “toe newencennne| 352 : 26 3 

Machinery, except electrical ~--2----| 835 
~~ 7 


_ 
to 
= 
ao 





Transportation equipment, except automobiles 456 | 
Automobiles 
Nonferrous metals and their products 285 | 
Lumber and timber basic products. Peter |: 532 

Furniture and finished lumber products _-____- — 362 38 : 
Stone, clay, and glass products......................--| 368 335 


3 x 
SAowrnneo 


405 | 


toh ore 7 
~— © 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures___| 1, 168 , 157 , 127 
4pparel and other finished textile products... .___- __| 1,009 993 956 
Leather and leather products | 355 348 338 | 
Food ‘ , 026 , 045 , 051 1,016 
Tobacco manufactures.............--..-..- LnaRis” 82 81 81 | 82 
Paper and allied products_...-..-...-.....- 354 348 341 | 318 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries --- _- ated 372 367 | 359 322 113. 
Chemicals and allied products. -...............- _.---| 494 491 489 | 698] 171. 
Products of petroleum and coal c1- a 142; 142] 134] 137. 
Rubber pr | 220} 214] 209 | 209 | 182. 
Miscellaneous industries 385 | 380 | 368 426 | 157.5 








SCAWAwW eRe DOE 











| The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1944 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. These data 
are not comparable with data published in mimeographed releases dated prior to Apri! 1946 or the May 1946 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable data from January 1944 are available upon request. 


? Preliminary. 


Public Employment 


The relatively small decline of 4,000 in Federal employment within 
continental United States between February 1 and March 1 tends to 
obscure the internal shifts among the various agencies. The War and 
Navy Departments made reductions in force totaling 33,000 during 
the month, while certain other agencies, mainly the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Post Office Department, hired a considerable number 
of additional workers. 

The total number of Federal employees within continental United 
States (2,400,000) on March 1, 1946, was 549,000 lower than the 
number on March 1, 1945, and was 566,000 lower than the pre-VJ-day 
peak on July 1, 1945. 

Employment outside continental United States dropped 25,000 
during the month to a total of 491,000 or 129,000 less than on March 1, 
1945. 

An increase of 18 cents an hour (which became effective March 18) 
in the pay of Navy employees whose wage rates are set by wage 
boards offset the pay-roll decline shown by other agencies within 
continental United States. The decline outside continental United 
States, however, was large enough to bring total Federal pay rolls to 
$2,800,000 below the February 1946 total, or to $518,000,000 in March. 

Source of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislative 
and judicial service and Government corporations are reported to the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment on Federal force-accoyn; 
construction is included in the executive branch and also in constryr- 
tion employment (table 4). 


TaBie 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Regular Federal Services and for Governmen 
Corporations, in Selected Months 





Executive ! 





Continental United 
States Judicial 


| 
| 


Year and month 





All areas | 
| Washing- 
Total ton, D.C., 
| area 

















Employment 3 











925, 938 
993, 157 
1, 254, 085 
1, 875, 464 
3, 125, 991 
3, 257, 765 


893, 714 
958, 607 
, 217, 420 
, 835, 545 
, 082, 713 
, 212, 740 


March 1939 

March 1940 

March 1941 

fo a ers 
March 1943... 

March 1944 


121, 067 
128, 094 
162, 380 
233, 696 
288, 007 
263, 701 


March 1945...........--- 


November 1945 
December 1945 
January 1946 4 
February 1946 5_- 


March 1946 §............ 


3, 574, 833 


3, 300, 038 
3, 431, 746 
2, 973, 297 
2, 925, 434 
2, 896, 636 


256, 497 


232, 577 
233, 762 
229, 389 
232, 981 
235, 667 


6, 459 























Pay rolls (in thousands)® 





(7) $59, 030 $1, 417 
$630, 781 55, 378 1, 503 
647, 009 54, 856 1, 625 


509, 257 50, 625 1, 757 
648, 746 73, 960 1, 822 1, 135 
476, 675 49, 648 1, 766 967 
470, 350 50, 015 1, 769 940 
470, 821 50, 650 1,77 946 


$649, 695 
693, 309 
712, 581 


571, 666 
701, 686 
528, 375 
520, 790 
518, 009 


March 1943 
March 1944 
/ *» Fee 


November 1945 5 
December 1945 § 
January 1946 5 
February 1946 5 
March 1946 § 


























1 Includes employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects 
(table 4). Beginning July 1945, data include approximately 22,000 clerks at third-class post offices who pre- 
viously were working on a contract basis. Data exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 

? Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Company, the Federal Reserve banks, and banks of the 
Farm Credit Administration, who are paid out of operating revenues and not out of Federal appropriations 
Data for other Government corporations are included under the executive service. 

3 Figures are as of the first of the calendar month, except for the seasonal post-office workers included in 
the executive service in December 1945. 

* Revised. 

§ Preliminary. 

¢ Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month. Figures for December 1945 includé 
pay periods covering 6 weeks for most of the per annum employees; other periods include 4 weeks for mos! 
of the per annum employees, 

? Data not available. 





March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


Noven 
Decem 
Januar 
Februs 
March 


March 
March 
Mareh 
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Decem 
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Febru 
March 
| Ine 
(table ¢ 
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War agencies ? Other agencies 3 





All 


agencies Outside 


continental 
United 
States 4 


Continen- 


tal 
United 
States 


Outside 
continental 
United 
States 4 


Continen- 
tal 
United 
States 


Year and month 


Total Total 














Employment 5 





705, 453 
717, 674 
763, 527 
838, 176 


697, 022 
706, 511 
750, 744 
824, 230 


8, 431 
11, 163 
12, 783 
13, 946 


893, 714 
958, 607 
1, 217, 420 
1, 835, 545 


188, 261 
240, 933 
453, 893 
997, 369 


161, 220 
202, 204 
387, 228 
850, 874 


27, 041 
38, 729 
66, 665 
146, 495 


March 1939 
March 1940 
March 1941 
March 1942 


March 1943 
March 1944 
March 1945 


November 1945 
December 1945 
January 1946 ® 
February 19467 
March 1946 7 


3, 082, 713 
3, 212, 740 
3, 531, 808 


3, 256, 349 
3, 388, 037 
2, 929, 899 
2, 881, 963 
2, 853, 348 





2, 275, 904 
2, 393, 506 
2, 661, 320 


2, 290, 537 
2, 162, 351 
1, 945, 206 
1, 863, 394 
1, 805, 446 





2, 023, 641 
2, 024, 355 
2, 064, 778 


1, 538, 319 
1, 476, 439 
1, 416, 285 
1, 377, 049 
1, 343, 592 





252, 263 
369, 151 
596, 542 


7 §2, 218 
685, 912 
528, 921 
486, 345 
461, 854 





806, 809 
819, 234 
870, 488 


965, 812 
1, 225, 686 
984, 693 
1, 018, 569 
1, 047, 902 





791, 915 
803, 427 
854, 090 


942, 352 
1, 202, 126 
962, 631 
996, 836 
1, 026, 524 





14, 894 
15, 807 
16, 398 


23, 460 
23, 560 
22, 062 
21, 733 
21, 378 





Pay rolls (in thousands) 8 





$642, 382 


$487, 138 


(%) 


(*) 


$155, 244 


(*) 


(*) 


March 1943.....--- 
March 1944 
March 1945 


164, 648 
169, 838 


199, 153 
283, 679 
198, 424 
204, 371 
210, 802 


$161, 465 
166, 314 


$3, 183 
3, 524 


520, 720 
534, 875 


364, 473 
411, 410 
321, 591 
308, 182 
298, 961 


$469, 316 
480, 695 


314, 929 
369, 946 
282, 749 
270, 707 
264, 363 


$51, 404 
54, 180 


49, 544 
41, 464 
38, 842 
37, 476 
34, 598 


685, 368 
704, 713 


563, 626 
695, 089 
520, 015 
512, 553 
509, 763 


4, 825 
4, 879 
4, 499 
4, 728 
4,344 


194, 328 
278, 800 
193, 925 
199, 643 
206, 458 


November 1945 7__....-.. 
December 1945 7 

January 19467 

February 1946 7 

March 1946 7 


























! lochodes employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects 
table 4 F 
2C 4m War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, The Panama Canal, and the emergency war agencies. 
' Beginning July 1945, data include approximately 22,000 clerks at third-class post offices who were pre- 
viously working on a contract basis. Data exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 

‘Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 

5 Figures are as of the first of the calendar month except for the seasonal post-office workers included in 
December 1945. 

* Revised. 

’ Preliminary. 

* Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month. Figures for December 1945 include 3 
pay periods covering 6 weeks for most of the per annum employees; other periods include 4 weeks for most of 
the r annum employees. 

ata not available. 


Construction 


EMPLOYMENT 


Continuing the upward trend which started a year ago, construc- 
tion employment in the United States reached a total of 1,503,300 in 
March 1946—97,700 above February and almost double the March 


1945 figure (758, 000). The entire gain for the month represented a 
7-percent increase in employment on non-Federal projects, Federal 
construction employment having decreased slightly from 77,000 in 
February to 75,400 in March. The 4,000 gain on publicly financed 
residential construction (mostly war housing relocated for veterans) 
was more than offset by the drop in employment on Federal non- 
residential building construction. 


691437—46——8 
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About 32 percent of all site workers on new construction wey, 
employed on housing during March 1946 as compared with only 9 
percent in March 1945. It is expected that under the veterans’ 
emergency housing program, half the new construction labor fore, 
will be working on residential building by September when the totg| 
number employed on all new work will probably reach almost 2 mi!lio), 

In addition to the sharp rise in employment on home building 
seasonal advances in farm building and in construction of publi. 
utilities accounted for much of the pronounced gain during March jy 
construction employment as a whole. 


TaBLe 4.—Estimated Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction in Continental United 
States, March 1946 





$$. 


'Employment (in thousands); Pay rolls (in thotisands 





Type of project 7; 
March § Febru- | March | March | Febru- | Marc} 
1946! | ary 1946) 1945 1946! | ary 1946 1945 





New construction, total ? 


At the construction site _- ; 
Federal projects 4... _.._- 

Airports eee ree ee 2% 2.1 | . 6 3! 414 

RR ee ee mes ss 34. 37. 2 | , 24! }, 569 
Residential | =) }. 2. 1] _ 0: 442 
Nonresidential ” ‘ | 528. 5. .1 |} 65,215 b, 127 

Electrification - __--. ‘ = sn 2. 6 2. § 388 | 353 

Reclamation__-_....------- 73 aa . ; 229 

River, harbor, and flood control =" 5. § r . 3,037 | 3,121 

Streets and highways ames ae ; j , 502 

Water and sewer systems ‘ a 5 | 3. 25: 269 

Miscellaneous Pa dakaees ‘ , 2. 2.5 | 2.6 | RE 402 

Non-Federal projects Te eee ge , 143.2} 423. ( (3 

RR RE : 3 | ; 196, 526 
Residential 3) 
Nonresidential __ --_- 

Farm dwellings and service bu ' 54. 59. § (3) 

Public utilities. 35.4 | ‘ ‘ (3) 

Streets and highways---..-.-.....------| 32. 27. : (3) | 
REED OPIN 5 aaah 2.0, 5. (3) | 
County and municipal 20. 8 | 9. (3) 

REESE'S Ee ay eas ae 59.6 | 55. 4 | 3.8 (3) | 

Other § 04. 6 : 6 (3) 
7 (3) | 








! Preliminary. 

2 Data for all construction workers (contract and force account) engaged on new construction, additions, 
alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building pees. (Foree-account employees 
are workers hired directly by the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform construction work 
of the type usually chargeable to capital account.) The construction figure included in the Bureau’s non- 
agricultural employment series covers only employees of construction contractors and on Federal! fore 
| and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public utilities, and private 

ms, 

3 Data not available. 

4 Includes the following force-account employees, hired directly by the Federal Government, and their 
pay rolls: March 1946, 16,596, $3,025,004; Feb. 1946, 16,419, $3,164,980; March 1945, 18,768, $3,678,136. These 
employees are also included under the Federal executive service (tables 2 and 3); all other workers were 
employed by contractors and subcontractors. 

5 Includes employment on construction of plants to produce atomic bombs, which, for security reasons, 
was not previously included in these estimates but was shown in the classification “‘other,’’ as follows: 
March 1946, 2,600; February 1946, 4,600; and March 1945, 30,000. 

* Excludes pay-roll data for construction of plants to produce atomic bombs. 

? nn ys hey and pay rolls for Defense Plant Corporation projects are included, but those for projec 
finan from RFC loans are excluded. The latter are considered non-Federal projects. 

5 Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of special trades contractor 
such as bench sheet-metal workers, etc. 

* Data for other types of maintenance not available, 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS 


There was no change in the average hours worked per week on 
private building-construction projects in February. A slight in- 
crease in the hours worked by employees of general contractors was 
offset by a similar decline in hours worked in the special building trades. 

The increase of 4 cents over January in average hourly earnings 
and of $1.50 in weekly earnings reflects a change during the month in 
geographic distribution of the firms reporting, rather than overtime 

ay. 
Data are shown this month, for the first time, for types of projects 
other than building construction, including highway and street and 
heavy construction work. Average weekly hours on these types were 
higher than for building, leading to somewhat higher weekly earnings 
even though average hourly earnings were lower than on building 
construction. 

Reports on number of employees, weekly pay rolls, and weekly 
hours worked are received monthly from contractors employing about 
350,000 workers. Data as published are summaries of all reports 
received during the months shown and do not necessarily represent 
reports from identical firms. 


TABLE 5.—Average Hours and Earnings on Private Construction Projects, for Selected 
Types of Work, February 1945, January and February 1946 ' 





Average hours per Average weekly Average hourly 
week earnings 3 earnings 





Type of work | l | | 
Feb-| Jan- | Feb-| Feb- | Jan- | Feb- | Feb- | Jan- | Feb- 

ruary; uary | ruary ruary uary ruary | ruary uary | ruary 

| 1946 19462/ 1945 | 1946 | 19462] 1945 | 1946 | 19462! 1945 








All types of work 38.1 | (4 $54. 52 (4) 


54. 43 
52. 69 
56. 13 
56. 92 
55. 16 
63. 19 
48. 91 
55. 20 
53. 37 
46. 82 
47. 94 
55. 03 
52. 57 
56. 65 
54. 98 


wR 
_ 
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Building construction 37.7 
General contractors 5 .4 
Special building trades ®.____.._..___| 38.1 

Plumbing and heating 0 
Painting and decorating __-_-__.- 2 
Electrical work .9 
Masonry .8 
Plastering and lathing 1 
Carpentry Be 
Roofing and sheet metal 9 
: Excavation and foundation......) 35.2 

Non-building construction .0 
Highway and streets 5 
Heavy construction 4 
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: — all firms reporting during the month shown (representing approximately 350,000 employees). 
evised. 
‘Hourly earnings when multiplied by the weekly hours of work do not equal weekly earnings exactly 
because of rounding. 
‘ Not available prior to February 1946. 
' Formerly listed es “General building.” 
* Includes types not shown separately. 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 


Employment, February 1946 


Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of employment in nonagricultural establishments ar 
shown in table 1. The estimates are based on reports of employer 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on unemployment-compensatioy 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Federal Security Agency, and on information supplied by other 
Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commissioy. 
Civil Service Commission, Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. The estimates include all. wage 
and salaried workers in nonagricultural establishments but exclude 
military personnel, proprietors, self-employed persons, and domestic 
servants. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by 
States, are published each month in a detailed report on employment 
and pay rolls. 


Tasie 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division 





Estimated number of employees (in 
thousands) 





Industry division 


Jan. Dee. 
1946 1945 





Total estimated employment ! ‘ 35, 818 | 36, 314 


Manufacturing ? 12, 038 | 11,910 
808 810 802 








Contract construction and Federal force-account construction_. : 1, 132 1, 042 
Transportation and public utilities 3,896 | 3,896 
Trade 7,485 | 7,959: 
Finance, service, and miscéllaneous 4,984 | 4,936 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- | 

account construction 5,473 | 5,769 

















1 Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments wh 
are employed during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 
persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. ; 

2 Estimates for manufacturing have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1942 data made available b 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Since the estimated number of pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing industries have been further adjusted to final 1944 data, subsequent | 
December 1942, the two sets of estimates are not comparable. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 154 
manufacturing industries and for 27 nonmanufacturing industries. 
including water transportation and class I steam railroads. The re- 
ports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
The figures on water transportation are based on estimates prepareé 
by the Maritime Commission, and those on class I steam railroads 
are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The employ- 
ment, pay roll, hours, and earnings figures for manufacturing, mining, 
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laundries, and cleaning and dyeing cover production workers only; 
but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, and hotels 
relate to all employees except corporation officers and executives, 
while for trade they relate to all employees except corporation officers, 
executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 
For crude-petroleum production they cover production workers and 
clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting sample for the 
various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from about 25 percent 
for wholesale and retail trade, cleaning and dyeing, and insurance to 
about 80 percent for public utilities and 90 percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports 
supplied by representative establishments in the 154 manufacturing 
industries surveyed. ‘These reports cover more than 65 percent of 
the total production workers in all manufacturing industries of the 
country and about 80 percent of the production workers in the 154 
industries covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries for December 1945, and January and 
February 1946, and for February 1945, are presented in tables 3 


and 5. 
The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 


the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major in- 
dustry groups, have been adjusted to levels indicated by final data for 
1944 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Federal Security Agency. The Bureau of Employment Security data 
referred to are (a) employment totals reported by employers under 
State unemployment-compensation programs and (6) estimates of the 
number of employees not reported under the programs of some of these 
States, which do not cover small establishments. The latter estimates 
were obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers, 
regardless of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
the tables since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau. 
Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate among the 
separate industries the adjustments to unemployment-compensation 
data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries within a group 
do not in general add to the total for that group. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated Number oj Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries: 


Estimated ayy of production worker 
(in thousands) 





Industry = 





en 


Feb. 1946 | Jan. 1946 | Dec. 1945 Feb. 194: 


< | ne 


——— = — “ | 





All manufacturing !___- dae eee) a 10, 655 10, 519 


Durable goods !____. Sdohdliosesdt - A bes 417 5, 194 5, 097 
Nondurable goods ' it it ad tes 56 5, 461 5, 422 








Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products! 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills... 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings _ - 
Malleable-iron castings..............- beceot 
Steel castings..... -- MANE, « tadesb biplane 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings _ - vetpee AES, 
Tin cans and other tinware_...............--------- 
Wire drawn from purchased rods... -- 
Wirework 
Cutlery and edge tools__- 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) --- 
Hardware___-_-_- , : i 
Plum bers’ supplies. 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not elsewhere 
classified ad 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam ‘fittings. 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim. 
Rolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. E ois 
Forgings, iron and steel 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted _ 
Serew-machine products and wood screws.. 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums-- 
PEPGNNG. did dcnmoscsktedebubos 


isda Gib Monte Ganoes 
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Electrical machinery !_-.._- 
Electrical equipment.. a : 
Radios and phonographs. ._-.---- 
Communication equipment. 


Machinery, except electrical ! a Sh 
Mac hinery and eens products. 
Engines and turbines. _- -. ; 
Tractors 
Agricultural machinery, 
Machine tools. ___- 
Machine-tool accessories 
Textile machinery ___- ree ie 
Pumps and pumping equipment. bin ds 4 
Typewriters ——— 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment-_-_-__._____-- 


Om OM WAM UWIS US 
OK On Donmnwwoacd+1 


Transportation equipmert, except automobiles !- 
Locomotives 
Cars, electric-and si -:n-railroad__-__- pea hg Ah Sees. 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines. nibs Guds dene 
Aircraft engines Se aticghian>ddenamihdeesdud 
Shipbuilding and boat building _- bso céue od cetcede 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts... 


eee 011i i be eas. a 


Nonferrous metals and their products !__. 

Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals ; 

Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals, ex- 
cept aluminum ‘ ; 

Clocks and watches 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jew elers’ findings 

Silverware and plated ware Te 

Lighting equipment_- vw 

Aluminum manufactures___- 

Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified 


te 


a ee Be 





Lumber and timber basic products ! 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills....................-..- ita vendue 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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typi 2.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '\— 


stries | > 
Continued 


ey 





. Orkers > . . 
| Estimated number of production workers 

(in thousands) 
Industry 


| Feb. 1946 6 Tan. 1946 | Dec. 1945 | Feb. 1945 





Durable goods—Continued 


Furniture and finished lumber products !- _- 
Mattresses and bedsprings-.._..-._- 
a, 
Toot boxes, other than cigar 
c Saske ts and other morticians’ goods 
ood preserving 
W ood, turned and shaped 


orbs Who 


ono Ow 
CORN OR 


_ 
~ 
— 


lay, and glass products !_____ 
lass and glassware _ ve 
tlass products made from ee glass ae 
Cement__-- Rucidles 
Bri ck, tile, and terra cotta_- 
Pottery and related products 
GY peum 


See 2) 


2 


>“Iisrt 


Lime... 
Marble, granite, slate, and other setae ace 
Abrasives - - - - * 
Asbestos products 2 


Cowneoem 


aAcnwmonwmovoonen> 


Nondurable goods 


Tertile-mill products and other fiber manufacturers !____--___-| 
Cotten manufactures, except smallwares 
Cotton smallwares 
Silk and rayon goods__ 
Woolen and worsted manufacturers, except me and | 


Hosie ry 

Knitted cloth _ 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. 

Knitted underwear 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted 
C arp ets and rugs, wool_- te 





Jute goods, except felts. ___- 
Cordage and twine 


DHA De DW 


\pparel and other finished textile products ! 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear _ - _- 
‘nderwear and neckwear, men’s 
W ork shirts- : mos 
¥ omen’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _- 
Corsets and allied garments 
Millinery 
Handkerchiefs 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. P é 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc____- 
Texte Pems.......--. 





e a6 7 7 
SNS WOOK AWD 


her and leather products ! 
"lesa tne 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Boots and shoes__--- : 
ane 9 gloves and mittens. 
Trunks and suitcases.._....__- bof SROs oe Seen See a TRS: 








Stnihiteing and meat packing.........__-- 

uve patel 

Yondensed and evaporated milk... .....-- pee ns ce oa 
lee cream 


: 2 
en A 6 


— 
on 


S 


BRep sesh: 


Feeds, prepared 
Cereal preparations 
Baking 
Sugar refining, cane 
Sugar, beet 
Confectionery 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. ........_.-- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBsie 2—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries \_ 
Continued 





——— 


Estimated number of production work». 
(in thousands) 


Industry a 
Feb. 1946 | Jan. 1946 | Dec. 1945 Feb. 194: 








Nondurable goods—Continued 


Food—Continued 
8 2 ee 
Canning and preserving 


4]] ma 
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No 
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Tobacco manufactures ! 
Cigarettes 
a a i te raids nitinol 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff 


[ron ar 
Bk: 


EB aRee Bs 
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Ep RBe 
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Paper and allied products ! 
Paper and pulp 
Paper goods, other 
Envelopes 
Paper bags 
Paper boxes 
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Printing, publishing, and allied industries ! 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Printing book and job 
Lithographing 
Bookbinding 


Chemicals and allied products ! 
ns SII, CIIIIOU, oe, non connbancnndnngeeeeneia’ 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 
Perfumes and cosmetics 
Soap 
Rayon and allied products 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 
Explosives and safety fuses 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
Ammunition, small-arms 
Fireworks-. 

Cottonseed oil 
Fertilizers 2 
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Products of petroleum and coal ! 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and byproducts 
Paving materials 
Roofing materials 


Rubber products_-_-.__.... OE ee A ee oe NT 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 


Miscellaneous industries ! 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and fire-contro! 
equipment 
Photographic apparatus 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods 
Pianos, organs, and parts 
Games, toys, and dolls 
Buttons__.__. 
Fire extinguishers 
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1 Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1944 dats 
made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency and should 00 
be compared with the manufacturing employment estimates of production workers plus salaried employ’ Autome 
appearing in table 1. Data for the major industry groups are not comparable with data published in mime . 
graphed releases dated prior to April 1946 or the May 1946 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. (0™ Nonfert 
arable series from January 1944 are available upon request. Estimates for individual industries hav Sm 
= adjusted to levels indicated - the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agen m 
data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain |= 
dustries, the sum of the individual industry estimates will not agree with the totals‘shown for the m4) 
ndustry = 
2 Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 
Asbestos products.—November 1945 production workers to 14.5. 
Fertilizers.—October and November 1945 production workers to 20.7 and 21.1, 
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Taste 3.—Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
Industries ' 


(1939 average=100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 





as } 
Industry Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. 


1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1945 








1 manufscturing *..........- 121.9} 130.1] 128.4) 167. 5| 210.6} 229.1] 226.2 
TPANMAAMRIII Bein cnn ncancacnce APR Moree 122.3} 143.8] 141, 2| 225. 5] 199. 5| 242.8] 240.0 
Nondurable goods ! 121. 5| 119.2} 118.4] 121.9 215.7 


Durable goods 


iron and steel and their products ! 86.9) 132.4) 130. 5) 175.6 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 47.3) 115.3] 114.9] 123.1 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 121.9} 127.2] 123.7} 128.8 
Malleable-iron castings 97.8) 135.7] 127.3] 144.0 

‘ 174. 174. 2 
93. ¢ 91.2 

119. 116.8 

134. 131.7 

111. 6} 108.7 

150. 149.7 


158.3} 151.5 
106. 8} 103. 3 
87.8) 81.1 
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216. 5 
171.4 
247.0 


OOO ste 


BEG 
SS ESSERE 


oe 
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Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 
Wirework 
ey NO BI cone scanngnesonases 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
Dt [thi inine mini tneenesrecanonsiagetbenentat 
Hardware ' 
Plumbers’ supplies 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not 
elsewhere classified . 4) 111.9) 111.2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings . 5) 145.1] 145.0 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing---- . 1} 123.4} 121.3 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 
work 2 125. 9} 123.8 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_--- 101. 6 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 145.8 
Forgings, iron and steel 166. 4 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted ?_----- 172.8 
Screw-machine products and wood screws 158. 4 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 103. 4 
Firearms 


Electrical machinery ! 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment 


Machinery, except electrical ! 
Machinery and machine-shop products 
IO oc koa cn cde ce ecedencs 
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Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 

er itn Le. eb aiasvedewesesbeos 

Machine-tool accessories 

Textile machinery 

Pumps and pumping equipment_-_-_-_........._-- 

Typewriters 

Cash registers, adding and calculating machines. 

Washing machines, wringers and driers, domes- 
tic 

Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 

Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment -_----- 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles ! 
Locomotives 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines - --- 
ad ee 
Shipbuilding and boat building 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


Automobiles ! 


Nonferrous metals and their products ! 

Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
metals 

Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
metals, except aluminum ' ; . : 247.0) 361. 

Clocks and watches ‘ , ’ . 211. 6} 283. 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings_- 5 , ’ : . 1] 202. 2) 159. 

Silverware and plated ware b . ‘ , ‘ 192. 3} 165. 

Lighting equipment ; 4 ? : : 136. 3) 233. 

Aluminum manufactures : 3 : : 266.7) 542. 

Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified ' y 215.0, 335. 2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaB_e 3.—Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturin, 
Industries \—Continued 


[1939 average = 100] 





——— 


| 
Employment indexes Pay-roll ind: 


Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. 
1946 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 





Industry 





Durable goods— Continued 


Lumber and timber basic products ! 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber products !____....---- 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
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Wooden boxes, other than ERP R AT Seen 
Caskets and other morticians’ rome. 

Wood preserving 

Wood, turned and shaped 


Stone, clay, and glass products ! 


Glass and glass 
Glass products made from purchased ee 
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Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery a and related products 
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Marble, granite, slate, and other products 
Abrasives 
Asbestos products ? 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures !- 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares_. 
Cotton smallwares 
Silk and rayon goods , 
Woolen and _ worsted manufactures, except 

dyeing and finishing 
Hosiery 
Knitted cloth... -- 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 
Knitted underwear..--- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including begs 
and worsted Perens 
Carpets and rugs, wool_. 
Hats, fur-felt 
Jute goods, except felts 
Cordage and twine 


Apparel and other finished textile products ! 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. 

Li. 3, ee 

Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Corsets and allied ae Pes . 
Millinery_.......- nhiod 
Handkerchiefs 

Curtains, opbee at and bedspreads. __- 
Housefurnish other than curtains, etc___- 
Textile bags beady 1 


Leather and leather produets ! Rl 
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Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. 
Boots and shoes... ; 
Leather gloves and mittens.. 

Trunks and suitcases__ : 
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Slaughtering and meat packing 
Butter _. 

Condensed and ev evaporated milk_. 
Ice cream _. 

Flour. : 

Feeds, prepared. - 

Cereal preparations __ 

Bakin 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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“uring Gv. ore 3.—Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 


Industries \—-Continued 


[1939 average= 100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 





Industry | | 
Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. 
1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1945 





Nondurable goods—Continued 


Food—Continued 
Sugar refining, cane . 90. 91.4] 107.8 | 140. 4 
Sugar, beet io Seay.’ ‘ ee ‘ 3.6] 67. 173.3} 40.2 . 6!) 109.9 
Confectionery - - - -- 3. . 110.9) 117. 191.1 
Beverages, nonalcoholic si 5. .4| 110.7) 119. 146.3 
Malt liquors ; 53.9} 151.9! 148.0) 138. | 228. 


Canning and preserving - -- -| 66.3] 68.5) 79.8) 75. 143. 
166. 


Tobacco manufactures ! ; aa 37. 37. 87.8] 88 
Cigarettes eal 4 . 3} 120.4) 128. 3} 201. 
CigalS....cxncnepecence- nene " .2) 68.8) 665. 1) 145, 
Tobaeco (chewing and smoking) and snuff____- .6] 87. 92.5) 965. 137. 

221. 


Paper and allied products ! i .6| 126.3) 120. 

Paper and pulp .é -9} 111.4} 107.: 198, 
Paper goods, other i t .0} 117.6) 119. 201. 
Envelopes - 112.3} 109. 185. 
Paper bags 121.2) 118. 221. 
dl ES ee ae = 118.0) 112. 204. 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries !_______ __- 108. 98. 165. 
Newspapers and periodicals skin dobniod 91. 143. 
Printing, book and job 106. 188. 
Lithographing 93. 163. 
Bookbinding 108. 202. | 
Chemicals and allied products ! 241. § 285. 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 105. 180. 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides ? 180. 281. 
Perfumes and cosmetics 118. 174. 
Soap OR. 169. 
Rayon and allied products 113. 197. 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 165. 276. 
Explosives and safety fuses 1349. 365. 
Compressed and liquefied gases 151. 233. 
Ammunition, small-arms 1544. 428, 
Fireworks 2 2156. 474. 
121. 252. 

133. 6} 335.9) 282. 
126. 4} 224.7} 220. § 
125. 217.4} 210. 
102. 179. 189. 
60. 5) 113. 108. 

118. 2} 241.0] 237. 
173. 2| 292.1} 290. 1 
178.0) 271.9) 272.6 
118.3) 211. 203. 6 
140. 233. 231.8 
173. 278. 271 
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Products of petroleum and coal ! 
ins, wh bane woren <4 
Coke and byproducts ? 

Paving materials _-----_-_- 
Roofing materials 


Rubber products ! 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes ienkeiten 
cep anacepan es tnaesestépeok 


Miscellaneous industries ! 

Instruments (professional and scientific) and 
fire-control equipment.__.........._...__.____- 

Photographic apparatus 

Optical fhstruments and ophthalmic goods 

Pianos, organs, and parts................_______. 

Games, toys, and dolls_..................__. 

oo TR 

Fire extinguishers 
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-0 
539. 2) 321.7} 330.4) ¢ 
] 7 


162. | 204. 5) 198. 7/ . 3] 276. 
202.6) 300.8) 295.9 | 350. 
95.8) 159.8] 148.5 182. 
87.4) 199.2) 179.2) 172.6) 185. 
87.2} 186.0] 178.2) 173.2) 181. 
468.1) 466.9) 458.0 m5) Ua 


' Indexes for the maior industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1944 data made 
available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Indexes for the major 
industry groups are not comparable with those published in mineographed releases dated prior to April 1946 
- the oe issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable series from January 1944 are available 
upon requ: > 

' Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork.—September 1945 pay-roll index to 180.8. 

Wrought Pipe. welded and heavy riveted.—August through November 1945 pay-roll indexes to 544.8, 237.3, 
253.0, and 260.6. 

Asbestos products.—November 1945 employment index to 91.1; pay-roll index to 175.9. 

Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.—October 1945 pay-roll index to 266.1. 

Pireworks.—November 1945 pay-roll index to 666.9. 

Fertilizers —October and November 1945 employment indexes to 110.3 and 112.4. 

Coke and byproducts.—November 1945 pay-roll index to 181.0. 
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Tasie 4.—Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industrip 


ilies 
Estimated number of employees (jp 
thousands) 








Industry 
Feb. 1946 | Jan. 1946 | Dec. 1945} Feb, 194: 


Mining: ! 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal 
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eonoac-» ~I 
Loa sSBsee 


Pes 
Rom 
~ 
a Narn ~~ ew —_ 


Telephone 

Telegraph ? 

Electric light and power , 
OD, 56 0 6, cece ndandidwiakaldiareesdsencesa 
Hotels (year-round) 

Power laundries 

Cleaning and dyeing . ; 
Class I steam railroads § : 1, 412 
Water transportation ¢ 148 


ENS 
8s 

















! Data are for production workers only. 

2 Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, ang 
of cable companies. 

3 Not available. 

4 The change in definition from ‘“‘wage earner” to “production worker” in the power laundries and clean. 
ing and dyeing industries results in the ommission of driver-salesmen. This causes a significant differeng 
in the data. New series are being prepared. 

5 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 

¢ Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep. 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
bareboat charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 


TaBLe 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 


Industries 
[1939 average=100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 





Industry 
Jan. | Dee. 


1946 | 1945 


Feb. | Jan. | Dec. 
1946 1945 
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Mining: 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal ! 
Metal 
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Copper 
Lead and zine 
Gold and silver 
Miscellaneous 
uarrying and nonmetallic 
rude petroleum production ? 
Public utilities: 
Telephone 
Telegraph 
Electric light and power_-_-_-.-..--_--..- 
Street railways and busses_........-.--.- 
Wholesale trade , 
Retail trade..........-- 
Food. 
General merchandise 
Apparel 
phe enaees and housefurnishings 


Lumber and building materials 
Hotels (year-round) 4 
NG Ts ind 5 ke nests os = 
Cleaning and dyeing -...........-.._..----..| 
Class I steam railroads 
Water transportation 6 
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133. 7 


161. 2 
154.7 
159. 6 
166. 2 
163. 0 
107.1 
139. 0 
158. 6 
196. 4 
178.7 

201.7 .§ 
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575.3 | 583.1 
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1 October 1945 pay-roll index revised to 120.5. 

? Does not include well drilling or rig building. 

3 Not available. 

‘ Cash payments only: additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 

5 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. a 

* Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on active ©" 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vesse!s U2°" 
bareboat charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Average weekly earnings and hours and average hourly earnings 
for December 1945, and January and February 1946, where available, 
are given in table 6 for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries. (For trend of earnings since 1939, see page 775 of this 
issue. ) 
| The average weekly earnings for individual industries are computed 
by dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by 
the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not 
all reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, the 
average hours worked per week and average hourly earnings shown in 
this table are necessarily based on data furnished by a slightly smaller 
number of reporting firms. Because of variation in the size and com- 
position of the reporting sample, the average hours per week, average 
hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown may not be 
strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, however, is 
believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indi- 
cate the general movement of earnings and hours over the period 
shown. The average weekly hours and hourly earnings for the manu- 
facturing groups are weighted arithmetic means of the averages for 
the individual industries, estimated employment being used as weights 
for weekly hours and estimated aggregate hours as weights for hourly 
earnings. The average weekly earnings for these groups are com- 
puted by multiplying the average weekly hours by the corresponding 
average hourly earnings. 


TaBLE 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
MANUFACTURING 





Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry 
Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. 
1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 





Cents| Cents) Cents 
All manufacturing $40. 60) $41. 14) $41. 21 q ‘ - 5) 100.2) 100.3) 99.4 
Durable goods 42. 60) 43.67) 44.08 ' b .4| 106.4) 106.9) 106.6 
Nondurable goods 39.02) 38.75) 38. 52 h , ’ 95.3) 94.1) 92.7 


Durable goods 
108. 9 


110.3 
109. 5 
113.9 
95. 2 
94.7 
105. 9 
99. 1 


102. 4 
96. 1 
103. 1 


iron and stee] and their products 43.12 
last furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills. 39. 59 

Gray-iron and semisteel castings 47. 55 
Malleable-iron castings 3 S 
oe 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings 40. 93 

Tin cans and other tinware 38. 84 

Wirework 43. 91 

Cutlery and edge tools 43. 84 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 

files, and saws) 45. 57 

Hardware 41. 21 

Plumbers’ supplies 43. 57 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 

ment, not elsewhere classified 41.81 102.6 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 

and steam fittings 44.17 106, 2 

Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 

41.78 3 .0} 102.2 


42.72 . 41.6’ 107.5 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.— Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industrioes— 
Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 


MONTHLY 





Average weekly | Average weekly 


Average hour|y 
hours ! earnings 


} 





Industry 


Feb. 
1946 | 


earnings ! 
| 


Fr an. 
1946 | 





Durable goods—Continued 


Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
trim... a 
Bolts, nuts, washers, ‘and rivets.....__. a 
Forgings, iron and steel... 
Screw-machine products and wood sc rews. 
Steel barrels, kegs, and druns 


Electrical machinery - - - - 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs. 
Communication equipment 


Machinery, except electrical ; 
M achinery and machine-shop panes ‘o 
Engines and turbines... LP 
Tractors _. 

A gricultural machinery, excluding tractors. 

Machine tools - : 

Machine-tool accessories. ___- 

Textile machinery. 

Typewriters. 

Cash registers, adding and calculating ma- 
chines - ---- 

Washing machines, wringers and driers, 
domestic 

Sewing machines, domestic and industrial- 

Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment?_ 


T ropepertecen oomyment, DF | automo- 
biles . 
Locomotives - 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad - 
Aircraft and outs euamaeetes aircraft en- 
gines _.... 

Aircraft engines = 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts. - 


Dees. did, 4. itil. adttabron 


Nonferrous metals and their products 

Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 
ferrous metals ___-- 3 

Alloying and rolling and drawi ing of non- 
ferrous metals, except alaminum 

Clocks and watches_____- 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 
findings _- 

Silverware and plated ware 

Lighting equipment 

Aluminum manufactures. ____- 


Lumber and timber basic products _ - 
Sawmills and logging camps. - -- 
Planing and plywood mills 

Furniture and finished lumber products 
Furniture ton 
Caskets and other morticians’ oer 
Wood preserving 

Stone, clay, and glass products.............-- 


Glass and glassware_....... 
Glass products made from purchased glass- 








Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products... _........- 


Marble, granite, slate, and other products- 
Abrasives 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Feb, 
1946 


102. 4 
163. 9 
124. 
107. ! 
101. 


102. 
YS. 
108. 
114. ¢ 
112.9 
119.0 


108. 6 
120. 0 
124. 4 
104.8 
102. 0 


129. : 


99. ! 
113. 


123. : 


| 126.7 


107. 





126. : 


| 127.7] 
| 105. 9! 


Cents| 


120. 8| 


Jan 
194¢ 


Cents 
106. 2 
104. ¢ 
124 
107 
99 4 


111.3) 
102. 8| 


105. 3) 105 
| 106.7 


| 


| 





107. 2) 


121.5 





Tobaces 
Cig 
Tot 
Paper a 
Pat 
En\ 
Par 
Par 


Printin 
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; Taste 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 
stries— Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 


Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Feb. | Jan. 
1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945.) 1946 | 1946 





Industry 


£3 





— 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
factures 

Cotton manufactures, except smallwares-- 

Cotton smallwares 

Silk and rayon goods 

Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
dyeing and finishing 

Hosiery 

Knitted cloth 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 

Knitted underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
woolen and worsted 

Carpets and rugs, wool 

Hats, fur-felt 

Jute goods, except felts 

Cordage and twine 


Apparel and other finished textile products - - -- 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified - -- 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, Men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Corsets and allied garments 
PE adbadbsedectesbencdcsiccectcnsed 
Handkerchiefs 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc. 
Textile bags 


Leather and leather products 
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Boot and shoe cut stock and findings ----- 
Boots and shoes 

Leather gloves and mittens__...._......-- 
Trunks and suitcases_...............--.--- 


Slaughtering and meat packing. 7 
EE a ee eae 
Condensed and evaporated milk 


— 
— 
— 


Cereal preparations....................... 
Baking 

Sugar refining, cane 

Sugar, bee 

Confectionery 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Malt liquors 

Canning and preserving 


Tobacco manufactures awa 
ES OS EE oe ne | Serene 
Cigars. .......- 

Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff. 


Paper and allied products 
Paper and pulp 
Envelopes 
Paper bags 
Paper boxes 

a publishing, te ons industeien. ot 
Newspapers an 
Printing, book ana am 
Lithographing 

Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes and colors___-.- 
Drags, medicines, and insecticides ?_- 


Rayon and allied products 

Chemicals, not elsewhere classified..._____ 
Explosives and safety fuses 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBie 6-—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industrie.— 
Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 





—__. r 1k 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hour) rl | 
earnings ! hours ! earnings! ~ Febr 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


einai 


Industry | 
| Feb. | Jan. | De 


| Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. 
| 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 194 ner 
| whl 
| | 2,71 
i\Cents € 

103. 





Nondurable goods—C ont inued 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Ammunition, small-arms. _- $43. 97 $42. 89, $42. 32 
Cottonseed oil. _-- ae ~---------| WB DW. 76) 29. 94 
Fertilizers. _...-.- oa-o+--------| 30.81} 20, 88} 30. 24 


were 
M ar 
rise 

the } 
retu 
mat 


Tl 


Products of petroleum and coal_.__.____- 52. 95| 52. 06! 53. 05 
Petroleum refining...._..............-. 56, 25) 54. 59) 55. 42 
Coke and byproducts ? 44.42) 44.95) 46. 47 
Roofing materials 45. 86) 47.00) 46.64 

BR MOONEE. ¢ . . nec dec ccdececccsscsceent a &. 45. 48 
Rubber tires and inner tubes____..__.____| 48.90) 50.29) 48. 54 
Rubber boots and shoes_. 41.69) 41.72) 40.79 
Rubber goods, other 42. 65 . § 42. 39) 

Miscellaneous industries_....................- 41. 29) 41. 41. 49) than 
Instruments (professional and scientific), : 

and fire control equipment 46. 20) 47.67) 47.53) 40. ; .5| 114.0 exce 

Pianos, organs, and parts ota 39, 66) 40.74) 42. 06) 3 _ 3. 98. 97, { nlov 

pio’ 


NONMANUFACTURING Mal 
dise 
entr 


SaAon Noe _ 





a} “4wO) 


oD 














| Cents | Cents 
137. 6) 133.9 

127.0} 126, 2) 12 

105. 5} 103.2) 103 

100. 0} Li 7} 102.6 Total 

110. 4} 109.2 

91.2) 90.7 

129.0) 125.7 
| 
| 
| 


Mining: | 
pS Se ee eee ee hl 
Bituminous coal 2_......................-.| 57.18) 54.23 
Metal ; | 37. 83) 43. 04 

SE. Lt atbetihodlbdileeudied 9.94) 37. 63 
Copper 3 | 46. 45. 07 
Lea . 48) 47. 89 
uarrying and nonmetallic__.._...____- q 39. 25 
Aude-petroleum production.............- 52. 51. 89 

Public utilities: 
Telephone .__. Se ER ES. . 37] 41.19 
Telegraph 4 ad Fs he. (*) 
Electric light and power season 50. 50. 32 
Street railways and busses...._....-- abbanll . 49. 74 

Wholesale trade . 07) 45.14 

Retail trade ‘ i . 

General merchandise_..................-- 


OOD 351 Wm 
Nok OOD 


~ 


109. 5! 
(4) 
119. § 
101. : 
109. 5) 
83. 
85. 
68. 

87. 
100. 
06 


ry 








Furniture and house furnishings 

Automotive 

Lumber and building materials._....__._- 
Hotels (year-round)$ -kb.beil 
Power laundries___....___- Like andidedlie awit oltieal . 22} 29. 
Cleaning and dyeing 33. 33} 33. 79. ; 
Brokerage. ............ A, 2h. - adie bbe 550-45 ic (8) 
Insurance............ Serie Se ae ‘aor ...--| 50.93) 49. ‘ (°) 


60. : 
67. 
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1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and pa 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As no! 
reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual indus’ 
are based on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immed! 
preceding months are subject to revision. 
? Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 
Steel castings.—November 1945 to $46.11 and 41.3 hours. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment.— November 1945 to $44.65 and 108.1 cents. 
Asbestos products.— November 1945 to $44.85 and 44.0 hours. 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.—October 1945 to 86.7 cents. 
Coke and byproducts.--November 1945 to $45.74 and 43.8 hours. 
Bituminous coal.—October 1945 to $39.09 and 32.2 hours. Pra 
? Comparable data from January 1939 available upon request. ; lE 
4 Excludes messengers and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, an¢ relati 
cable companies. January ad ebruary 1946 data are not available. 
§ Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips not included. 
6 Not available. 


*To prevent misinterpretation of the average of $1.222 for those workers who were employed in Feb) 
in blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, it is not shown in the table. The increase from $!.!'- 
$1.222 per hour does not measure the increase awarded when the steel strike was settled. Maintencn 
workers were kept on during the strike, while low-paid production workers were out. Since hours “! retur: 
weekly earnings are normally used only to interpret what has happened to these people who were em))!0)°" 
these figures are shown but should be used with caution. 


prese! 
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Labor Force, March 1946 


THE civilian labor force increased by 1,320,000 persons between 
February and March 1946 to reach the level of 55,600,000, according 
to the Bureau of the Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 
During the month, the volume of employment rose by 1,260,000, 
while unemployment showed a slight increase of 60,000 to total 
2.710,000. 

The substantial monthly increases in unemployment since October 
were at least temporarily brought to a halt between February and 
March. Unemployment among ex-servicemen, however, continued to 
rise considerably during the month, being largely offset by a drop in 
the number of nonveterans. This latter development may reflect the 
return to work of numbers of men previously laid off because of 
material shortages resulting from labor-management disputes. 

The number of unemployed men in March (2,200,000) was more 
than four times that of unemployed women. Male unemployment 
exceeded the corresponding VJ-day level by 1,770,000, female unem- 
ployment, by 110,000. Over half of the men looking for work in 
March were ex-servicemen. In addition, more than one million 
discharged veterans were on vacation, temporerily postponing their 
entrance into the labor market. 


Total Labor Force in the United States, Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked 
and Sex, February and March 1946 


{[Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 
14 years of age and over ! 





> | 
Item I — h Male | Female 


Febru- March | 


ary 


March 


Febru- | ' | Febru- 
ary | March » 


j 


| 


Total labor force ? 59,550 | 60,040 | 43,440 | 43,650 | 16,110 16, 390 


Civilian labor force. _........--- ___.-..-.------------] 54, 340 | 55, 660 | 38,340 | 39,370 | 16,000 | 16, 290 
Unemployment 2, 650 2, 710 2,140 | 2, 200 510 510 
Employment 51, 690 2, 9 36, 200 | 37,170 | 15, 490 15, 780 

ne, cam wage san scena~ ..-| 44, 700 , 370 | 30, 140 | 30,750 | 14,560 | 14, 620 
Worked 35 hours or more ouhithacaudacsl ae 7 25, 630 | 26,770 11, 300 
Weeewee 16-06 Rowre.......................}| 410 : 2, 060 2,010 2,010 
Worked 1-14 hours 3 elie ae es 27 590 560 K 710 
With a job but not at work ‘ 2, 490 1, 860 1, 410 ‘ 

Agricultural 6, 990 7, 58 6,060 | 6,420 
Worked 35 hours or more 4, 550 ; 4,320 | 5,190 
Worked 15-34 hours 8: 1, 290 1, 000 
Worked 1-14 hours 3 3: 220 110 
With a job but not at work 4 230 120 























! Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases where the quantities shown are 
relatively small. Therefore, the smaller estimates should be used with caution; those under 100,000 are not 
presented in the table but are replaced with an asterisk (*). Al] data exclude persons in institutions. 

? Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. Estimates of the armed forces 
during the census week are projected from data on net strength as of the first of the month. 

' Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 15 hours); these persons are 
classified as not in the labor force. 

_ 4Ineludes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during the census week because of 
illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to 
teturn to work within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 
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The expansion in employment between February and March was 
fairly evenly divided between agricultural and nonagricultural employ. 
ment. Farm employment rose seasonally by 590,000 during tij 
month, as spring plowing and planting began in many areas. hp 
number of persons engaged in nonagricultural activity increased by 
670,000, principally reflecting the large number of ex-servicemen who 
found jobs during the month. 

The level of nonfarm employment (45,370,000) was 900,000 above 
that of August, just before the war’s end—an increase of 3,050,000 
among men was only partially offset by a decline of 2,150,000 among 


women. 
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Chronology of Labor Events, January-March 1946 


JANUARY 
1946 
Jan. 2. The National Wage Stabilization Board (established by Executive Order 
No. 9672 of Dee. 31, 1945) in Department of Labor began opera- 
tions. It superseded the National War Labor Board, exercising 
the remaining wage-stabilization functions of that Board. 


Chief function of the NWSB is to rule on applications for 
approval of voluntary wage increases which may affect prices 
or rent ceilings, or result in higher costs to the Government. 
The NWSB determines whether such wage increases may be used 
as a basis for seeking price relief, but no approval is needed to 
put the increase into effect if the employer desires. The Board 
will exercise jurisdiction over wage decreases which require prior 
approval before becoming effective and will enforce the Wage 
Stabilization Act of October 2, 1942 (see Chron. item for that 
date, MLR, Feb. 1943). The Wage Adjustment Board, will con- 
tinue to contro] wage adjustments in the building and construc- 
tion industry, which also continue to require advance approval. 
(Source: National Wage Stabilization Board, Release No. 2.) 


Jan. 3. The President, in his message to Congress on the State of the Union, 
recommended legislation (previously requested in his message of 
December 3, 1945) providing for investigation of labor disputes, 
and a 30-day “cooling-off period’’ before a strike is actually 
called. Hestated that “production is the greatest weapon against 
inflation,’’ but stressed the need of price controls. (Source: 
White House release of Jan. 3, 1946, p. 3; for summary, see 
MLR, April 1946, p. 592.) 


an. 4. Interstate bus employees returned to work, ending 64-day strike involv- 
ing members otf Amalgamated Association of Street and Flectric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America (AFL) em- 
gy by various Greyhound bus companies. (Source: U. 8. 
ept. of Labor release of Feb. 24, 1946.) 
On March 12, wage increase of about 14 percent, recommended 
by fact-finding panel appointed December 19, 1945, was accepted. 
(Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor release S 46-524 and that of Feb. 
24, 1946.) (For details, see MLR, April 1946, p. 548.) 


Jan. 12. An 18-percent increase in basic wages was recommended by fact-finding 
panel in dispute between Oil Workers International Union (CIO) 
and 53 oil companies (including 36 seized by Government under 
Executive Order No. 9639 of October 4, 1945, following stoppage 
that began on September 17, 1945 (Sources: Federal Register 
vol. 10, p. 12,592; MLR, Nov. 1945, p. 976; and U. 8. Dept. of 
Labor release of Jan. 12, 1946, pp. 1 and 18.) By the end of 
February all but 8 of seized refineries had negotiated contracts 
with employees and were returned to private operation. (Source: 
MLR, March 1946, p. 429; and unpublished records of BLS.) 


. 16. The Stabilization Administrator of NWSB: approved a negotiated wage 
increase of 15 percent, affecting 28,000 employees of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. of Burbank, Calif., to be absorbed by the company 
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without price increase for 50 percent of its production (i. e. fp). 
commercial airlines). ‘The Administrator acted on account of th, 
effect on cost-plus-fixed-fee Government contracts which com. 
prise 20 percent of the production. The corporation stipulate, 
that the increase would not be used, for at least 6 months, t 
increase costs to the Government under the provisions of a; 
fixed-price contract affecting the remaining 30 percent of pr-. 
duction. The increase was retroactive to November 5, 1945. 


Approval was granted under section 307 of the December ; 
1945, regulations of the Administrator, which authorized referene, 
to his office for approval of a negotiated increase not approva)h); 
under the usual criteria, if the increase involves only increase; 
costs to the Government (not price ceilings) and if, in the Board's 
opinion, the increase is consistent with wage-stabilization policies 
(Source: NWSB, Release No. 4.) 


Jan. 16. The Director of the Readjustment Allowance Service of the Veterans 
Administration, in a claim for readjustment allowance under t}, 
GI Bill of Rights (see Chron. item for June 22, 1944, MLR, Sep; 
1944, p. 666; for summary, see MLR, Aug. 1944, p. 383) decid 
that the claimant was disqualified from receiving allowances | 
and after November 21, 1945 (the date of his unemployme: 
and until no longer unemployed because of a labor dispute j; 
which he was directly interested. The claimant certified that 
was an employee of the General Motors Corp. and was unem- 
ployed owing toa work stoppage. (Source: Veterans Administrs 
tion, RA R-124.) 


. 19. The NWSB approved an agreement for a minimum wage of 65 cents 
an hour in 19 cotton and rayon textile-manufacturing plants i; 
New Bedford and Fall River, Mass., as being ‘‘necessary to aid 
in the correction of substandards of living, and * * * fi} 
justified under the wage-stabilization program.’ re 
NWSB, Release No. 5.) 


, 24. The United Mine Workers of America reaffiliated with the America: 
Federation of Labor. John L. Lewis, president of the U\W4A 
became thirteenth vice president of the Federation after his 
organization indicated its acceptance of the laws of the AFL and 
made payment of the per capita tax on 600,000 mem! 
(Source: United Mine Workers Journal, Feb. 15, 1946, | 
and American Federationist, Feb. 1946, pp. 3 and 6.) 


. 26. The United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Worker 
of America (CIO) negotiated an increase of 18% cents an ho 
with the Chrysler Corp. and 18 cents an hour with the For 
Motor Co. The U.S. Secretary of Labor commended the sett 
ment of these wage controversies (which involved nearly 200,(0! 
workers) by genuine collective bargaining without a work stop- 
page, as indicating a highly significant trend. (Source: U. > 
Dept. of Labor S46—502.) 


. 26. The Director of the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion issu! 
a directive transferring necessary powers under the War \Io!)- 
lization Act of 1944 (for summary, see MLR for Jan. 1%: 
p. 120) to the Housing Expediter, established within his of! 
to develop and carry out plans for alleviating the hous 
emergency. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 11, p. 1419.) 


The President, by Executive Order No. 9686, provided 1! 
the Housing Expediter previously established in the Offic 
War Mobilization and Reconversion should formulate plans {0 
housing accommodations of all kinds and particularly for vetcr! 
of World War II and their immediate families; issue neces:2! 
directives; recommend legislation; and consult with other pu! 
and private agencies in remedying the housing emergency. 1°! 
Government executive agencies were ordered to aid in solv 
= emergency. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 11, ! 
1033, 
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FEBRUARY 

1946 RPA IST , ; 

Feb. 5. The NWSB in approving an increase of 5 cents an hour for 1,400 trucking 
employees in Baltimore, retroactive to September 1, 1945, stated 
that the wartime increases ‘‘in lieu of’? overtime rates and other 
benefits need not be considered as part of the average straight- 
time hourly earnings in applying the cost-of-living wage formula 
of the NWSB. (Source: NWSB -8.) 


Feb. 7. The National Housing Expediter (see Chron. item for Jan. 26, this issue) 
recommended that construction of 2.7 million low- and moderate- 
cost homes must be started by the end of 1947. The goal for 
1946 would be 1.2 million homes started, including 700,000 of 
conventional types, 250,000 permanent prefabricated, etc., and 
250,000 temporary; that for 1947 would be 1.5 million started, 
including 900,000 conventional and 600,000 permanent pre- 
fabricated. He also recommended preference for veterans and 
their families in housing; greatly expanded production of con- 
ventional and new-type materials; recruitment and training of 
1.5 million additional on-site and off-site workers by mid-1947; 
postponement of all deferable and nonessential construction 
during 1946, to facilitate necessary building; and measures to 
encourage production of residential building materials. (Source: 
U. 8S. Municipal News, Mar. 1, 1946, p. 1.) 


On February 27, the Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency issued a regulation stipulating that vacancies in public 
war housing projects must be reserved exclusively for distressed 
veterans and families of servicemen and veterans (except as 
otherwise authorized in the regulation). Provision was made 
for the establishment of fair rentals. (Source: Federal Register, 
Vol. 11, p. 2111.) 


Feb. 11. The NWSB, in a case involving the Ford Motor Co., ruled that an 
employer may not reduce weekly wages as partial offset to loss 
of income resulting from changes and cancellations of Govern- 
ment contract work. It cannot be shown, the Board stated, 
that the wage reduction would aid the effective transition to a 
peacetime economy. (Source: U. 8. Law Week, Vol. 14, Sec. 2, 
p. 2467.) 


Feb. 12. The Political and Security Committee of the United Nations voted by 

24 to 9 to give the World Federation of Trade Unions, the 

rker American Federation of Labor, and the International Cooperative 
hour Alliance standing as “advisory” affiliates. (Source: Labor, 
Ford Feb. 16, 1946, p. 1; and The Cooperator, Mar. 4, 1946.) 


Feb. 18. The Retraining and Reemployment Administration issued Order No. 3 
roviding for the establishment of community ‘‘advisory centers.”’ 
hat agency was created by Executive Order No. 9427, and was 

transferred to the U. 8. Department of Labor by Executive Order 
No. 9617 of September 19, 1945, from the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion (see Chron. item for Oct. 3, 1944, MLR, 
Apr. 1945; for summary see MLR, Jan. 1945, p. 120). Each 
center is to supply veterans with information, referral service, 
counseling, and clearing-house functions. All Federal agencies 
subject to the jurisdiction of RRA will cooperate with State 
and local agencies in the establishment and operation of the 
advisory centers. (Source: RRA Order No. 3.) 


On March 18, the Administrator of the RRA provided for the 
establishment of the Interagency Committee for Development of 
Criteria and Standards for On-the-Job Training. Membership is 
to consist of a chairman and secretary designated by the Ad- 
ministrator and representatives of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Labor, Navy, and War, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the Federal Security Agency. (Source: RRA-65.) 
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1946 

Feb. 14. The President, by Executive Order No. 9697, empowered the Nationa) 
Wage Stabilization Board or other wage or salary stabilizatio, 
agency having jurisdiction to approve any wage or salary increase 
consistent with the general pattern established between August | 
1945, and the effective date of this order. Except for pre-approvye, 
rises, wage increases to be used as a basis for seeking price increase; 
were made subject to Government approval. The Price Aq. 
ministrator was authorized to adjust price ceilings promptly 
notwithstanding the provisions of Executive Order No. 9599 4; 
August 18, 1945, as amended, if hardship results from an approved 
wage or salary increase. The Stabilization Administrator in the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion was granted {,)) 
authority to make necessary orders and direetives to carry oy 
the purposes of the order. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 11, p 
1691.) (For discussion, see MLR, Mar. 1946, p. 397.) 


Feb. 15. The United Steelworkers of America (CIO) and the steel-producing 
subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corp. (and later other 
large companies) agreed to a wage increase of 18% cents an hour 
in settlement of a strike which started on January 21 and af- 
fected 750,000 workers. (Sources: U. 8. Dept. of Labor LS 46- 
2100, and MLR, Mar. 1946, p. 426.’ 

On March 7, the NWSB pre-approved, for pricing purposes, ip- 
creases up to 18% cents an hour above August 17, 1945, rates 1, 
“‘white collar’? employees in basic steel plants and other related 
plants which come under the provisions of the February 21 order 
of the Stabilization Administrator generally affecting productio: 
workers. (See Chron. items for Feb. 14 and 21, this issue.) The 
action was taken to permit elimination of intra-plant inequities in 
plants which agreed to 1814-cent increases for production workers 
(Source: NWSB-23.) 


Feb. 15. The War Assets Corporation announced the appointment of a Veterans 
Policy Committee composed of representatives of leading veterans’ 
organizations. The Veterans Policy Committee is to assist the 
War Assets Corporation in protecting the veterans’ interest i 
surplus-property disposal. (Source: WAC—C-—236.) 

On February 20, the U. 8S. Employment Service launched : 
Nation-wide canvass of employers to find suitable job openings 
for over 6 million veterans, displaced war workers, and other 
applicants, stating that ‘“The Nation is giving neither the return- 
ing veterans nor the displaced war workers the job opportunities 
their skills and abilities merit.’”?” (Source: USES release of Feb. 
20, 1946.) 

On February 20, the Administrator of Veterans Affairs stated 
that the unemployment rate for veterans in the labor force was 
about three times as high as the rate for the civilian labor force a: 
a whole. Only about a ninth of the physically handicapped ve'- 
erans applying for jobs were successful in getting them. (Sourve: 
VA release of Feb. 20, 1946, pp. 2 and 3.) 


Feb. 15. The NWSB, in approving the discontinuance of a 10-percent wartime 
attendance bones paid by the Bullard Co. of Bridgeport, Conn. 
held that such discontinuance was not a reduction in wages uncer 
Executive Order No. 9250 of October 3, 1942 (for discussion ser 
MLR for Nov. 1942, p. 917) which forbids the reduction of waves 
below the highest level paid between January and September 1942 
(Source: NWSB-—11.) 


Feb. 19. The NWSB amended General Order 41 (governing wage increases in 
the building-construction industry) to provide that standards for 
approval of wage increases were unchanged, notwithstanding the 
wage-price policy established under Executive Order No. 96% 
(see Chron. item for Feb. 14, this issue; for summary, ‘¢* 
MLR for Mar. 1946, p. 397). The Wage Adjustment Board w. 
approve increases necessary to correct maladjustments n° 
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tional inequities in building-construction wages which would interfere 
zation with effective transition to a peacetime economy. (Source: 
: aan NWSB-16.) 

St 18 

roved Feb. 20. The President approved the Employment Act of 1946, in which the 
reases continuing policy and responsibility of the Federal Government 
e Ad. is declared to be the coordination and utilization of all of its plans, 
nptly functions, and resources for the purpose of creating and main- 
599 of taining conditions under which there will be afforded useful em- 
ployment opportunities, including self-employment. Provision 
is made for an annual economic report by the President, and for 
creation of cooperating bodies in the form of a Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers in the Executive Office and a Joint Committee 
on the Economie Report in Congress. (Source: Public Act No. 
304, 79th Cong. 2d. sess.; for summary see MLR, Apr. 1946, 


p. 586.) 


Feb. 21. The Stabilization Administrator issued General Order No. 1, postponing 
until March 15, 1946, the effective date of the requirement that 
prior approval must be obtained for wage and salary increases 
which are to be used as a basis for price relief under Executive 
Order No. 9697 of February 14, 1946. (See Chron. item for 
Feb. 14, this issue.) Approval of other than pre-approved 
adjustments must be sought within 30 days of the date when the 
increase is first reflected in current pay rolls. Pre-approval was 
granted to wage and salary increases made by employers of 8 
employees or less; to certain fringe types of wage or salary in- 

The creases; and to increases not in excess of 18% cents per hour over 

lion fe rates paid on August 18, 1945, in plants engaged in the basic steel 

aay industry (see Chron. item for Feb. 15, this issue) and the iron-ore 

_ mining industry, and in certain plants engaged in the steel proces- 
sing or fabricating industry. The NWSB and other wage or salary 
stabilization agencies were authorized to issue general orders 
giving pre-approval to wage increases in specified industries or 
Jocal labor-market areas in amounts not to exceed those de- 
termined by the NWSB to constitute an approvable general 
pattern in the industry or local labor-market area involved. 
(Source: OSA—19 and 19A.) 


Feb. 21. The President, by Executive Order No. 9699, reestablished the Office 
of Economic Stabilization (see Chron. item for Oct. 3, 1942, 
MLR, Feb. 1943; for summary, see MLR, Nov. 1942, p. 917) 
which had been abolished by Executive Order No. 9620 of Sep- 
tember 20, 1945. Powers were restored. The Economic Stabili- 
zation Director in the OES was granted all of the functions given 
to the Stabilization Administrator, including the authority vested 
in the Stabilization Administrator by Executive Order No. 9697 
(see Chron. item for Feb. 14, this issue; for summary, se MLR 
for Mar. 1946, p. 397). The Economic Stabilization Board was 
also reestablished on its former basis in the OES. (Source: 
Federal Register, Vol. 11, p. 1929.) 


Feb. 25. The Supreme Court in the case of Social Security Board v. Niertoko 
decided that back pay awarded to an employee under an order 
of the NLRB must be counted as ‘‘wages’’ and therefore credited 
to employees’ old-age and survivors insurance account under the 
Social Security Act. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 


17, p. 879.) 


Feb. 25. The U. S. Secretary of Labor appointed a Labor Education Advisory 
Committee consisting of five representatives each of the AFL 
and CIO. The purpose of this body is to establish an intelligent 
educational program directed toward the training of capable 
union leadership and a membership well informed in the rights 
and responsibilities of unionism. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Labor 
release, Feb. ‘25, 1946.) 


roved 
In the 
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1946 

Feb. 26. The NWSB, in the strike of about 125,000 AFL and CIO packing-house 
workers which started January 16 (Sources: U.S. Dept. of Labor 
LS 46-2100 and MLR, Mar. 1946, p. 428), announced an increas, 
of 16 cents per hour for all production workers in the five major 
meat-packing plants and for all ‘white collar’ workers whose 
salaries did not exceed $120 a week. Pre-approval was also givey 
to other wage increases within the industry, as the recommen. 
dation of the fact-finding board on Feb. 7 had resulted in a genera) 
pattern of wage adjustment to this extent. (Source: NWSB— 
10A; see Chron. items for Feb. 14 and 21, this issue.) The 
President by Executive Orders Nos. 9685 of January 24 and 
9690 of February 2, had authorized the U. 8. Secretary of Agri- 
culture to take possession of and operate certain packing-houw se 
plants. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 11, pp. 989 and 1337.) 


Feb. 26. The NWSB announced that an increase of 18 cents an hour for an 
estimated 275,000 shipbuilding employees was approvable -under 
the national wage-price policy established by Sicankive Order 
No. 9697 (see Chron. item for Feb. 14, this issue). (Source: 
NWSB—17.) The increase was recommended by the Nationa! 
Shipbuilding Conference on February 18. (Source: NWSB—24. 
On March 8, the NWSB under General Wage Order No. 1 (see 
Chron. item for Feb. 21, this issue) pre-approved wage or salary 
increases of up to 18 cents an hour above the rate received August 
17, 1945, for pricing purposes, for employees whose wages or 
salaries are subject to the jurisdiction of the National Wage 
Stabilization Board. (Source: NWSB—?24.) 


Feb. 28. The Committee for Economic Development (a private, nonprofit 
corporation) recommended measures to prevent inflation and 
depression in the transition from war to peace. ‘The recommen- 
dations included maintenance of price controls until June 30, 
1947; retention of existing tax rates and the making of every 
effort to balance the budget at those rates in 1946—47; the prepa- 
ration of plans for pubiic works to be started when needed; and 
the extension of unemployment-compensation coverage. (Source: 
Advance Summary of Key Recommendations in Jobs and Mar- 
kets, a study for the Committee for Economic Development, 
New York, 1946; see Chron. item for Jan. 1, 1943, MLR, May 
1943.) 


MARCH 


Mar. 2. The NWSB announced the approval, for pricing purposes, of wage 
increases amounting to 19 cents an hour above VJ-day rates 
for 39,000 employees of the Aluminum Co. of America in 40 
plants and facilities. (Source: NWSB-—19.) 
The United Rubber Workers (CIO) and the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., and the United States Rubber Co. negotiated an increase 
of 18% cents an hour. Of this amount 12 cents was payable 
retroactive to November 1, 1945. (Source: NWSB-—25.) 


The increases were granted under section 3 (a) of Executive 
Order No. 9697 permitting correction of gross inequities in wage 
increases between “related industries.’ (See Chron. item for 
Feb. 14, this issue.) 


Mar. 7. The Federation of Long Lines Telephone Workers and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Long Lines Department averted 4 
national strike when they reached an agreement establishing 4 
national wage pattern. (Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor release, 0! 
Mar. 7, 1946.) 
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946 
far. 7. The NLRB, in a case ag the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and 


the United Clerical, Technical and Supervisory Employees 


ibc 
owe Union—a division of the United Mine Workers (AFL), held that 
\ajor supervisors and production employees may be represented by the 
hose same union in different units. An election was ordered to deter- 
riven mine the bargaining agent of supervisory personnel. (Source: 
men- Labor Relations Reporter, Mar. 11, 1946, p. 915.) 
acral Mar. 8. The Economic Stabilization Director issued supplementary regulations 
sB— for carrying out the stabilization of wages and salaries under 
The Executive Orders Nos. 9697 and 9699 (see Chron. items for 
and Feb. 14 and 21, this issue). Any employer may put into effect 
\gri- unapproved wage increases without prejudice to his rigbt of 
Ouse later applying for approval to be used as a basis for seeking price 
fe) relief, provided that no present intention exists of using the 
r an increase as a basis for price relief and the employer so states in a 
nder notice describing the increase, filed within 30 days after the in- 
der crease is first reflected in current pay rolls. (Source: OES 
irce: release of Mar. 8, 1946, pp. 1, 3.) 
onal . 13. The General Motors Corporation and the United Automobile Workers of 
“4. America (CIO) settled a 113-day strike by reaching an agreement 
\see prtdogs => for a wage increase of 18% cents an hour. (Source: 
lary abor Relations Reporter, Vol. 17, p. 960.) The dispute started 
Sust on November 21, 1945. The report of the fact-finding board 
Bond appointed by the President to investigate the dispute had recom- 
y age mended increase of 1944 cents an hour in its report issued on 
January “Yo, 1946. (Source: White House release of Jan. 10, 
rofit 1946, p. 1, and U. 8. Dept. of Labor, LS 46-2100.) 
and . 13. The General Electric Co. and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
“4 Workers of America (CIO) settled a strike which began on Jan- 
80, uary 15, 1946. (Source: U. 8S. Dept. of Labor LS 46-2100.) 
very They agreed to a wage increase of 18% cents an hour. (Sources: 
atl NAM Weekly Digest of Labor Rulings and Decisions, Mar. 16, 
and 1946, and CIO News of Mar. 18, 1946.) 


ree: 
far- 
ent, 


. The NWSB approved any wage or salary increases which were formally 
agreed or determined upon prior to February 14, 1946, if (1) 
application was pending for approval on that date; (2) the 
parties had been notified of conditions under which the increases 
would be lawfully made before February 14, 1946, within the 
meaning of Executive Order No. 9697 (see Chron. item for Feb. 
14, this issue) and hence approved under section 3 (d); and (3) 
such increases were actually made not later than March 15, 1946. 
(Source: NWSB-26.) 


. A Conference on Employment Problems of Women was held, under the 
auspices of the Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. (Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor release of Mar. 
14, 1946.) Its purpose was to discuss the situation of women in 
the postwar world. 


. The NWSB granted pre-approval, for pricing purposes (see Chron 
items for Feb. 14 and 21, this issue) of wage increases of up to 
18% cents per hour above August 17, 1945, rates, for employees 
in the refractories industry, which supplies firebrick and other 
products used in steel manufacturing. The NWSB found that 
a wage inequity existed between the steel industry and the 
refractories industry. (Source: NWSB-—28; see Chron. item for 
Feb. 15, this issue.) 

. The NWSB granted approval of wage increases to bring rates up to 


65 cents an hour, as a basis for seeking price relief, without 
cific approval by the Board. (Source: NWSB-29.) 
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Mar. 20. The Treasury Department authorized employers to grant pay increases 


Mar. 26 


Mar. 28. 


Mar. 31. 


to salaried employees to correct intracompany inequities resulting 
from NWSB-approved wage increases, in amounts not in excess 
of the dollar-and-cents increases given to hourly rated employees 
under a pattern or pre-approval order of NWSB. Employees 
earning in excess of $7,500 a year were excluded. The amount 
of any increase under the approval was to be reduced by any 
gemerel salary increase granted after August 17, 1945. (Source: 

. S. Treasur ay release Mar. 20, 1946, Com. Mim. Coll. 
No. 5995, SSU: WAG.) 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of United States y. 
arbone et al, held that on construction work on Government 
contracts the trade-unions were within their rights in demanding 
payments from laborers on Government contracts as part of 
their initiation fees into unions. The majority held that there 
appeared to be a lawful closed-shop agreement of which the 
payment was a part. (Source: U. 8. Law Week of Mar. 26, 
1946; see this issue of MLR, p. 759.) 


. The Civilian Production Administration issued housing-program order 
No. 1 whereby new building construction was limited to housing 
for veterans and to meet other specific requirements. (Source: 
CPA release of Mar. 26, 1946.) 


On March 28, the President approved an act providing for a 
$250,000,000 building program to supply 100,000 temporary 
housing units for veterans and their families. (Source: Public 
Act No. 336, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) ven 


The NWSB granted approval, for pricing purposes (see Chron. items 
for Feb. 14 and 21, this issue), of a general pattern of wage and 
salary increases up to 15 cents an hour above August 17, 1945, 
rates, for upwards of 125,000 workers in the West Coast lumber 
industry, employed by about 2,500 companies. (Source: 
NWSB—31.) 

The contract between the United Mines Workers of America and the 
bituminous-coal operators expired at midnight. No action had 
been taken on UMWA proposals for incorporation in a national 
bituminous wage agreement, which were submitted on March 12 
to the National Bituminous Wage Conference. (Source: United 
Mine Workers Journal, Mar. 15, 1946, p. 5.) 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
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May 1946 


Child Labor 


Thirty-third annual report of the chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, fiscal year ended June 30, 1945. Washington, [1946]. 34 pp.; 
mimeographed. Free. 


Child labor in Alaska. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, 1945. 22 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Street trades and public exhibition permits [in Wisconsin], 1944. Madison, Indus- 
trial Commission of Wisconsin, 1945. 16 pp., map; mimeographed. 


Report of the Committee on the Juvenile Employment Service, [Great Britain). 
London, Ministry of Labor and National Service, 1945. 63 pp. Is. net, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 

The committee makes recommendations for strengthening the training of 
juveniles and for aiding them in obtaining suitable work. Appointment of a 
national advisory council on juvenile employment is supported and other adminis- 
trative changes are proposed. 


Economic and Social Problems 


The economy in war and transition—a review of 1945. (In Survey of Current 
Business, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, February 1946, pp. 1-32; charts. 20 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington.) 

Although the article relates primarily to 1945, extensive background information 

is included, as, for example, national income and national production figures on a 

quarterly basis from 1941 to 1945. 


Inflation and the American economy. By Seymour E. Harris. New York, 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1945. 559 pp., charts. $5. 

The author describes inflation as a symptom of disease in a country’s economy 
and therefore analyzes the economic system of the United States in an attempt to 
find the causes of inflation. Price aspects of the problem are emphasized. The 
two main be gre are supplies of goods, including the effects of rising productivity, 
and demand for goods. Under the latter head, price changes, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living (consumers’ price) index, and the relation of wages 
and wage policies to demand are examined. Analysis of wartime developments 
and evaluation of trends during demobilization, reconversion, and the postwar 
period lead the author to his ‘‘main conclusion” that postwar dangers are more 
likely to be deflationary than inflationary. 


Proposals for expansion of world trade and employment. Washington, U. 8. De- 
partment of State, 1945. 28 pp. (Publication No. 2411; Commercial policy 
series No. 79.) 

Proposals developed by government experts for consideration in preparation 
for an International Conference on Trade and Employment. The proposals 
generally relate to reduction of trade barriers imposed by government and by 
private combines, attainment of high levels of employment within each nation, 
and functioning of an international trade organization. 


eT 
dence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list should 


nel lishing agencies mentioned. Where d i adily availabl 
to the respective pub g agen mentioned. ere data on prices were re y ava e, 
they have been shown with the title entries. 841 
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Public finance and full employment. By Richard A. Musgrave and others, Wag}. 
ington, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 1945. 157 pp. 
charts. (Postwar economic studies, No. 3.) 25 cents. 

Discussion of policies relating to Government expenditures, taxes, and deh; 

These policies are viewed as being of strategic importance because of their offers, 

on the level of total demand for goods and services on which depends the ; 

employment of labor and capital. The authors emphasize the need for adapta, 
bility of fiseal policy to keep in hand both inflationary and deflationary trenq 
the latter being regarded by most of the writers as more serious in the long pm, 

Critical comments are appended to the volume. Proce 


Renovated capitalism. By Martin V. Jones. Chicago, University of Chicay 
Press, 1945. 60 pp. (Studies in business administration, Vol. 15, No. 4. 
—— to Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, Octobe, 
1945. 

Argues that the elimination of big business and labor unions is politically jy. 
possible, but that their monopolistic powers must be controlled in the interest 
full employment and political stability. Proposes compulsory arbitration , 
labor disputes, not as a method of eliminating strikes but primarily to guar 
against union wage policies injurious to the publie interest. 

Economic controls and commercial policy in Meazico. Washington, U. S. Tarif 
Commission, 1946. 46 pp., map; processed. 15 cents, Superintendent o/ 
Documents, Washington. 


missi 


Employment (General) 


Full employment in the transition period. (In International Labor Review, Mon. 
treal, December 1945, pp. 589-608. 50 cents. Distributed in United State 
by Washington branch of I. L. O.) 

Explanation of policies reeommended at Philadelphia (1944) and Paris (1945 ; 
sessions of International Labor Conference, for the achievement and maintenance Ex 
of full employment. re 

pe 
Planning for jobs. Edited by Lyle Fitch and Horace Taylor. Philadelphia —_ 
Blakiston Co., 1946. 463 pp. $3.75. 

The editors have brought together in summary form approximately 200 pro- 
posals and discussions from prize and non-prize essays submitted in the Pabs , 
postwar employment essay contest. The proposals are presented aside fron _ «Bul 
questions of their immediate practicability. Major topics include measures ' msuré 
promote private investment and consumption; fiscal programs and monetar Sum 
reforms; measures dealing with the supply of labor and the labor market; and } 
plans for “‘planning.”’ 


Fair practice in employment. By Frank P. Huddle. Washington (1013 Thirteent! 
Street NW.), Editorial Research Reports, 1946. 17 pp. (Vol. 1, 194 
No. 3.) $1. 
Takes up fair employment measures before Congress, wartime effort to cur! 
work discriminations, conflict over anti-discrimination bills, and State legislatio: 
on fair employment practices. 


Location and effects of wartime industrial expansion in Canada, 1939-44. Ottawa, 
Department of Reconstruction and Supply, Directorate of Economi 
Research, [1945?]. 65 pp., charts; mimeographed. . 

Detailed study of wartime industrial employment. Statistics are presented 


by industry and region. 


Sum? 


N 
Co 


Handicapped Workers 


The physically impaired worker in industry. By Robert L. Brown, M.D., an consu 
kT. C. Butsch. (In Industrial Medicine, Chicago, March 1946, pp. 188-19: house 
forms. 50 cents.) | tuniti 

Statistical comparison of work stability of handicapped persons selective: 

placed by an aircraft plant, in 1944, with total persons hired that year. 4‘ 

measured by separations and reasons therefor, the impaired group had a bet! 

record, even with certain types of marked physical disability. 
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Physical capacity for work: Principles of industrial physiology and psychology 
* related to the evaluation of the working capacity of the physically impaired. By 
Verne K. Harvey, M.D., and E. Parker Luongo, M.D. (In Occupational 
Medicine, Vol. 1, No. 1, American Medical Association, Chicago, January 
1946, pp. 1-47. Also reprinted.) 
A physical-capacity evaluation system, based on some of the principles discussed 
in this article, is now being developed by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission With regard to the placement of the handicapped. 


Proceedings of the conference on selective placement of disabled veterans and other 
handicapped, * * * Ann Arbor, Mich., May 28—June 1, 1945. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment Service, Veterans Employment 
Service, 1945. 146 pp.; processed. 


Mill prepared in advance for return of its handicapped veterans. By J. Clark 
Samuel. (In Textile World, New York, February 1946, pp. 133, 135, 232. 
25 cents.) 
Describes the plan developed by Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., which 
was based on experience with already-employed handicapped civilians. 


The one-eyed worker. By Joseph Minton. (In Sight Saving Review, Vol. XV, 
No. 3, Philadelphia, fall 1945, pp. 161-166. 50 cents.) 
Discussion of experience in Great Britain with employment of one-eyed workers, 
trades in which they were injured, and suitable employment. 


Health and Medical Care 


Costs of medical care of old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries in St. Louis and 
12 Ohio cities. By Lelia M. Easson. (In Social Security Bulletin, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Board, Washington, January 1946, pp. 16-21. 
15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

Expenditures for medical care averaged 6 percent of total income for aged 
couples surveyed in Ohio and 9 percent for those in St. Louis. Many of the aged 
beneficiaries worked during the survey year. 


Summary report of the Ministry of Health, [Great Britain], for the year ended March 
81,1945. London 1945. 84pp. (Cmd. 6710.) 1s. 3d. net, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London. 

Subjects surveyed include housing, national health service, national health 
insurance, and pensions. 


Summary report by the Department of Health for Scotland for the year ended June 30, 
1945. Edinburgh, 1945. 26 pp. (Cmd. 6661.) 6d. net, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, Edinburgh. 

Covers operations of various health and welfare services. One section is 
devoted to housing, with particular reference to postwar plans. 


Housing 


Public housing: The work of the Federal Public Housing Authority. Washington, 
National Housing Agency, Federal Public Housing Authority, 1946. 45 pp., 
illus, 

Description of the war housing program which provided shelter for at least 

— persons, with discussion of postwar needs and problems in the low-rent 

eld. 


Urban housing survey. Philadelphia, Curtis Publishing Co., 1945. 70 pp., 
charts. Free. 

Results of a national survey conducted in August 1944 covering the plans of 
consumers for home ownership and improvement, building, and appliances and 
housefurnishings. A section is devoted to industry problems and sales oppor- 
tunities, 


Your building code. By Miles L. Colean. New York, National Committee on 
Housing, Inc., 1946. 29 pp. 35 cents. 
Examines the problems of building codes and suggests measures for modernizing 
the codes to facilitate residential and other construction. 
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Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


American standard method of compiling industrial injury rates, approved Octohp, 
11, 1945. New York, American Standards Association, 1945. 10 pp 
(Z16.1-1945.) 20 cents. " 

Revision of the “Method of compiling industrial injury rates,’’ which was firs; 
approved by the American Standards Association in 1937. The principal revisjoy, 
consist of changes in the definitions of “work injuries”, and in the eliminatioy 
of all references to workmen’s compensation requirements for reporting injurie; 
and to rulings as to disability by workmen’s compensation agencies. ' 


Summary and analysis of accidents on steam railways in the United States subje: 
to the Interstate Commerce Act, calendar year 1944. Washington, U. S. Inter. 
state Commerce Commission, Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistic; 
1945. 118 pp. (Accident bull. No. 113.) 40 cents, Superintendent oj 
Documents, Washington. 


Handbook of industrial safety standards. New York, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, National Conservation Bureau, 1945. 212 pp., diagrams 


illus. 7th revision. 


State workmen’s compensation legislation in 1945. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1946. 8pp. (Serial No. R. 1814; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, January 1946.) Free. , 


Twenty-ninth annual report of the United States Employees’ Compensation Commii- 
sion, July 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945. Washington, 1945. 47 pp. 15 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Report of operations under the several laws providing workmen’s compensation 
for injury or death of persons engaged in employments coming under Federa! 
jurisdiction. 

Workmen’s compensation pay lag study. (In Michigan Labor and Industry, State 
Department of Labor and Industry, Lansing, March 1946, pp. 4, 5.) 

Statistical analysis of compensation cases closed during second half of 1945 by 
individual insurance companies and self-insured employers, showing the time 
lapse between onset of disability and beginning of compensation payments. 


Industrial Hygiene and Occupational Diseases 


Factory planning: Part 1, Some aspects affecting working conditions. Melbourne, 
Department of Labor and National Service, Industrial Welfare Division, 
1945. 39 pp., illus. (Bull. No. 8.) 

Hood and booth types available to solve typical ventilation problems. By Arthur C. 
Stern. (In Monthly Review of Division of Industrial Hygiene and Safety 
Standards, New York State Department of Labor, New York, January |, 
1946, pp. 1—4; diagrams.) 

Occupational dermatoses: Disability and compensation. By C. Guy Lane, M.D. 
(In New England Journal of Medicine, Boston, Mass., December 13, 1945, 
pp. 711-715. 25 cents.) 

Cites the official experience of New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin, and cases 
handled by a private insurance company. 

Silicious exposures in the fire brick industry [in Kentucky]: I, Engineering study, 
by William W. Stalker; 17, Roentgenologic study, by Wayne L. Ritter and 
Paul G. Bovard. (In Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology, Balt- 
more, Md., December 1945, pp. 275-283; bibliography, chart. 75 cents. 

A comprehensive mental hygiene program at Caterpillar Tractor Co. By Harold 
A. Vonachen, M.D., and others. (In Industrial Medicine, Chicago, March 
1946, pp. 179-184; bibliography. 50 cents.) 

The technique of operations in a pioneer experiment is described. 

Pour améliorer erent sanitaire des lieux de travail. (In Revue du Travail, 
organe du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale de Belgique, 
Brussels, December 1945, pp. 809-811, 895-926.) ; 

A note on the development of governmental regulation of industrial hygien¢ 
in Belgium, with short explanations of three decrees of October 18, 1945, of which 


the texts are given. 
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Industrial Relations 


Industrial relations and the social order. By Wilbert E. Moore. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1946. 555 pp., bibliographies, charts. $4. 

General text or handbook dealing with the organization of management and of 
labor, collective bargaining, industrial conflicts, and related subjects. The 
author emphasizes the fact that organizations of labor and management are parts 
of society; his point of view is primarily that of a sociologist. 

The appropriate bargaining unit question under the Railway Labor Act. By 
Herbert R. Northrup. (In Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cambridge, 
Mass., February 1946, pp. 250-269. $1.25.) 


Collective vy agreements and change of ownership. (In Columbia Law 
Review, New York, March 1946, pp. 276-292. 85 cents.) 


Trends in collective bargaining and union contracts. New York, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 1946. 83 pp., bibliography. (Studies in 
personnel policy No. 71.) 

Provisions of 212 agreements in effect in 1945 are analyzed and typical agree- 
ments and sample clauses on various topics are reproduced. 


A general study on leaves of absence for full-time union officers. By Mildred Gallo- 
way. Washington, National Federation of Telephone Workers, 1945. 94 
pp., bibliography; mimeographed. 

Brief discussion of union-agreement clauses providing leaves of absence for 
union officials, and a collection of relevant material obtained from the U. S. 
National War Labor Board, the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Bureau 
of National Affairs. 


Industry Reports 


Pennsylvania anthracite. By J. A. Corgan and M. I. Cooke. Bituminous coal 
and lignite. By W. H. Young, R. L. Anderson, L. H. Isaac. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1945. 37 and 86 pp., 
charts. (Preprints from Minerals yearbook, 1944.) 10 and 15 cents, re- 
spectively, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Reviews of the industries in 1944, with comparative data for earlier years, 
showing trends in statistical terms. Data on employment and productivity of 
labor are included. 


Compensation and service of railroad employees—statistical tables, 1944. Chicago, 
U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board, 1945. 196 pp.; processed. 

The number of employees classified by amount of credited compensation and 
number of months of service in 1944 are tabulated for the following groups: All 
employees, and emplovees by class of employer; Class I railroad employees by 
occupational group; Class I railroad employees by occupation; Class I switching 
and terminal company employees by occupational group; Railway Express 
Agency employees by occupation; and Pullman Company employees by selected 
occupation. 

Statistics of Class I motor carriers for the year ended December 31, 1943. _Washing- 
ton, U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics, 1945. 89 pp. (Statement No. 4511.) 60 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

Includes statistics showing the average number, total compensation, and aver- 
age compensation of employees by class, district, and region for different types of 
Class I motor carriers. 


International Labor Organization 


The I. L. O. and the United Nations. Montreal, International Labor Office, 1946, 
16 pp. Distributed in United States by Washington branch of I. L. O. 


Third conference of American States members of the’ International Labor Organization, 
Mexico City, April 1946: Report I, Director’s report: Report II, Vocational 
training; Report III, Labor inspection; Report IV, Industrial reiations. 
Montreal, International Labor Office, 1946. Variously paged. (First to 
fourth items on agenda.) Report I, $1; Report II, 75 cents; Report ITI, 
50 cents; Report IV, 60 cents. Distributed in United States by Washington 
branch of I. L. O. 
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Labor Unions and Conferences 


Report of the World Trade Union Conference congress, Paris, September 25-Ociy},, 
8, 1945. [Paris, World Federation of Trade Unions, 1945?] 299 pp. 

A brief account of the conference and of the organization of the World Federy. 

tion of Trade Unions was published in the Monthly Labor Review for Janyap, 

1946 (pp. 47-54) and reprinted as Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No. R. js); 


Directory of labor organizations in the Territory of Hawaii. Honolulu, Departmey; 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Mare) 
1, 1946. 13 pp.; mimeographed. 


Thirty-fourth annual report on labor wee mary in Canada (for the calendar yp, 
1944). Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1946. 89 pp., charts. 25 cents 


Soviet trade-union functions and activities. By Germina Rabinowitch. (1, 
American Review on the Soviet Union, New York, February 1946, pp. 3-1; 
bibliography. 65 cents.) 

A short account of Soviet trade-union history and a description of the struct) 
of Soviet labor organizations and of their activities, including participation ; 
preparation of the fourth five-year plan. 


The American foreman unionizes. By Ernest Dale. (In Journal of Business 9 
the University of Chicago, Chicago, January 1946, pp. 25-30. $1.25. 


Dues and initiation fees in labor unions. By Philip Taft. (In Quarterly Jourps 
of Economies, Cambridge, Mass., February 1946, pp. 219-232. $1.25 


Occupations 


Careers in personnel work. By D. M. Smythe, in collaboration with Vocations 
Guidance Research. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1946. 253 py 
bibliography, illus. $2.75. 


Careers in social service. By Evelyn Steele and H. K. Blatt, in collaboratio: 
with Vocational Guidance Research. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine 
1946. 256 pp., bibliography, illus. $2.75. 


Establishing and operating a retail bakery. By M. L. Way. Washington, U. § 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commere 
1946. 176 pp., plans, illus. (Industrial (small business) series, No. 29 
35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Job descriptions. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 194! 
31 pp. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 72.) 
Discusses the general principles involved in describing jobs, uses and advantages 
of job descriptions, and techniques of job analysis. An appendix gives repr- 
sentative job descriptions. 


Old-Age Pensions 


A retirement system for farmers. By Murray R. Benedict. Washington, Nation! 
Planning Association, 1946. 43 pp. (Planning pamphlet No. 49.) % 
cents. 

The economic status of farmers and farm workers and their need of protectio! 
are analyzed and the mounting Government expenditures for old-age assistance 
are noted. Inclusion of self-employed farmers, share croppers, and farm wae? 
workers under liberalized Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance (together wit) 
provision for total and permanent disability) is advocated. Apportionment 
contributions and methods of administration are outlined. 


Statutory provisions for State-wide retirement systems. Washington, Nationil 
Education Association of the United States, 1946. 55 pp.,map. 
This analysis of teacher retirement systems has sections on financing, eligibi'y 
benefits, and administration. 
Fortieth annual report of Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


1944-45. New York, 1945. 140 pp. 
Includes data on grants by the Foundation for university and college ret 


ment allowances and pensions. 
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Twenty-third annual report of the Board of Trustees, State Employées’ Retirement 
System of New Jersey, (July 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945). Trenton, Board of 
Trustees of State Employees’ Retirement System, [1945?]. 31 pp. 


Rapport de la Caisse Nationale des Pensions pour Employés, [Belgium], sur les 
opérations pendant les années 1932 4 1944. (In Revue du Travail, Ministére 
du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale de Belgique, Brussels, January 1946, 
pp. 42-45.) 


Personnel Management 


Conversion problems in personnel management and union relations: Fourteenth con- 
ference proceedings, California Personnel Management Association, June 1945. 
San Francisco, California Personnel Management Association, 1945. 89 pp.; 
processed. 


Manual of employment interviewing. New York, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1946. 75 pp., bibliography. (Research report No. 9.) $2.25 to 
nonmembers. 


Organization of personnel administration. New York, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 1946. 90 pp. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 73.) 
Descriptions of personnel administration in each of 10 companies, which included 

a public utility, a department store, and multiple-unit manufacturing concerns. 


Studies in supervision. Edited by D. Ewen Cameron, M.D., and H. Graham 
Ross, M.D. Montreal, McGill University, 1945. 149 pp., charts. 

Eight lectures delivered.at McGill University in the spring of 1945 are repro- 
duced. Topics treated include friction points in industry, the mechanism of 
grievance, the industrial environment, and the contribution to effective supervision 
that can be made by the medical department. 


Supervising people. By George D. Halsey. New York, Harper & Bros., 1946. 
233 pp., bibliography. $3. 
Designed primarily for use by persons directly in charge of supervision of 
workers. The author emphasizes the development by supervisors of the personal 
qualifications essential to success in supervisory work. 


The teacher looks at personnel administration. Washington, National Education 
Association of the United States, 1945. 53 pp. (Research bull., Vol. XXIII, 
No. 4.) 25 cents. 
Sampling of the opinions of teachers on efficiency ratings, salary differentials, 
family allowances, married women teachers, sick leave, compulsory retirement, 
and other important personnel problems in the teaching profession. 


Production and Productivity of Labor 


Effectiveness of factory labor: South-North comparisons. By Richard A. Lester. 
(In Journal of Political Economy, Chicago, February 1946, pp. 60-75. Also 
reprinted. ) 

Based on the experience of about 40 interregional concerns, 10 industrial con- 
sulting firms, and 8 labor unions, the author concludes that a large and varied 
section of southern labor is equal in productivity to northern labor employed by 
the same companies or in the same industries. 


Productivity changes in selected wartime shipbuilding programs. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 16 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 1810; 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, December 1945.) Free. 


Production in building and civil engineering. London, Ministry of Works, 1945. 
13 pp., chart. 6d. net, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 
Deals with the analysis of man-hours and machine-hours expended in the exe- 
cution of building and civil-engineering works in Great Britain. 


The structure of British industry. By H. Leak and A. Maizels. (In Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. CVIII, parts I-II, London, 1945, pp. 
142-199; discussion, pp. 199-207. 20s.) 

Examination of concentration of production and employment, by industry, in 

Great Britain, based on information from the 1935 census of production. 


691437—46——_10 
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Veterans’ Affairs 


Annual report of the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, for the fiscal year endpj 
June 30,1945. Washington, U. 8. Veterans Administration, 1946. 142 pp 

25 cents (paper cover), Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Shows the growth in the case load for medical treatment, pensions, and ot}p- 
forms of veterans’ protection. 


ele benefits for discharged soldiers— law, regulation, and procedure. By Le 
E. Fitzgibbons. (In Iowa Law Review, Iowa City, November 1945, pp. 1-35 


$1.50.) 
General outline of the various benefits available to discharged soldiers in th, 


event of disability, statutes and regulations making such provision, and procedyr» 

in obtaining benefits. 

Postwar educational plans of soldiers. Washington, Army Service Forces, Infor. 
mation and Education Division, 1945. 11 pp.; processed. (Postwar plans 


of the soldier series, Report No. B—133.) 
Surveys of educational plans of officers and enlisted men, made in 1944, indicate 


that about 8 percent of the Army’s male personnel were definitely planning to 

return to full-time school after the war. Another 4 percent were considering 

returning to school. 

Veterans’ reemployment—statute and decisions. By Eugene F. Scoles. (In Iowa 
Law Review, Iowa City, January 1946, pp. 155-190. Reprints of article ar 


available at 50 cents each.) 
The author traces developments but states that the reemployment provision: 


of the Selective Service Act have not received a “‘complete or even substantia! 

court construction.” 

Bibliography on veterans’ affairs. Salt Lake City, Utah, Army Service Forces 
eadquarters Ninth Service Command, Civilian Personnel Division, 1945. 


8 pp.; mimeographed. 

References to material on reemployment, training, and other phases of the in th 
reestablishment of returning veterans. year 
Dismiss, but what of a job? How the Dominion Department of Labor plans to help J P™° 

in the reestablishment of the members of the armed forces. Ottawa, Department A 
of Labor, 1945. 50 pp. empl 
Training for a job: Facilities available under rehabilitation [in New Zealand]. Well- Ec _ 
ington, Rehabilitation Department, 1945. 28 pp., illus. (Rehabilitating | 


you, No. 2.) / Italy 
‘ 

Wages and Hours of Labor | 

Ing 


“f 1945; Fabricated structural steel, 1945; price: 
. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946 


Wage structure: a lay | and polishi 


Machine tools, 1946. ashington, 
32, 31, 44 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 
The wages of farm and factory laborers, 1914-44. By Daniel J. Ahearn, Jr. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1945. 245 pp., bibliography, charts. $3. 
The author estimates from fragmentary data that wage rates of unskilled fac- 
tory laborers in the United States increased 200 percent from 1914 to 1939, while 
farm wage rates per day without board rose only 9 percent. The wage trencs 
of farm and factory workers are traced during inflation and deflation, 1914-22 
recovery and stability, 1922-29; and depression and revival, 1929-44. Money § 
and real annual earnings, production, and productivity of farm and factory 
workers are also analyzed. 
Police salaries in Baltimore and other large cities. Baltimore, Md., Commission 0! 
Governmental Efficiency & Economy, Inc., 1945. 13 pp.; mimeographed 


(Your tax dollar, No. 324.) 
Salary figures for Baltimore represent the maxima actually paid, and for the |) J Tegula 
other cities having populations of 450,000 or more, covered in the report, the ber of 
maximum base salaries plus cost-of-living salary increases and wartime bonses accide 
Information is also given on working hours, vacations, sick leave, medical ar, 


pensions, and other relevant subjects. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF LABOR INTEREST 849 


Government policy on price and wage control in the transition period [in Canada]. 
Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier, 1946. 14 pp. 
Statements by the Prime Minister and the Minister of Labor of Canada. 


Wages and hours in the primary textiles industry in Canada, 1944. Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1946. 21 pp. (Supplement to Labor Gazette, February 
1946.) 

Annual report of Waterfront Control Commission, New Zealand, and statement of 


accounts for year ended March 31, 1945. Wellington, 1945. 89 pp. 1s. 9d. 
Includes data on wages and hours of union waterside workers. 


Arbeidslénninger i industrien, 1942. Oslo, Statistisk Sentralbyr&, 1945. 57 pp. 
(Norges Offisielle statistikk X, 79.) 
Cites hourly earnings in industry and at hand work in Norway, by year, 1935-42, 
and by quarter, 1941-42. 


General Reports 


L'émigration saisonniere des ouvriers belges vers la France. (In Revue du Travail, 
organe du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale de Belgique, 
Brussels, April-May 1945, pp. 194-196; map.) 

Includes statistics of Belgian workers leaving Belgium, via Tourcoing, to work 

in sugar, distillery, and other industries in various regions of France, 1934-44. 


| Employment, wages, hours of labor, cost of living, and trade disputes [in Great Britain} 


in 1945. (In Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, January 1946, pp. 2-6. 
6d. net, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London.) 


Monthly Digest of Statistics, No. 1. London, Central Statistical Office, January 
1946. 95 pp. Annual subscription £1 12s. 6d. net, including postage; single 
copy, 2s. 6d. net, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 

A new monthly publication bringing together in summary form statistics show- 
ing changes in economic activity in Great Britain. The statistics are presented 


in the form of time series, figures being given, as far as possible, for each calendar 
year, 1935-44, and monthly for 1944 and 1945. Data on employment, wages, and 


prices are included. 


A supplementary pamphlet (31 pp., 6d. net) gives definitions of items and units 
employed in the Monthly Digest of Statistics. 


Economics of postwar India. By 8S. K. Muranjan. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1945. 
98 pp. s. 3-8. 


Italy: Vital, economic, and financial statistics, 1985-45. (In Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, League of Nations, Economic Intelligence Service, Geneva, 
December 1945, pp. 375-387. 45 cents.) 

Includes statistics of production in agriculture, 1939—45; of certain agricultural 

prices, 1938-39 to 1945-46; and of foodstuff rations, 1940—43. 


Rapports des inspecteurs fédéraux des fabriques sur l’exercice de leurs fonctions 
pendant l'année 1944 et rapport du médecin du travail de l’Office Fédéral de 
Industrie, des Arts et Métiers et du Travail pour la période de 1942 & 1944. 
ecm Fédéral de l’Economie Publique, 1945. 196 pp., maps, 
plans, illus. 

Reports of four Swiss Federal factory inspectors for 1944, and a report (1942-44) 
of the medical officer attached to the Federal Office of Industry, Trade, and 
Labor, with statistical tables on permits for prolongation of the workday and 
penalties imposed for infractions of factory labor laws. Includes also data 
from the Federal census of factories of September 14, 1944, showing number of 
factories and number of workers (male and female) by canton. 


Extracto estadistico del Peru, 1948. Lima, Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio, 
Direecién Nacional de Estad{stica, [19457]. cxliv, 734 PP.» charts. 
Gives data on persons employed, unemployed, and covered by social-security 


) fegulations; wholesale and retail prices (indexes); cost-of-living (indexes); num- 


ber = workers, hours of work, and wages in selected industries; and industrial 
accidents, 
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